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‘ THE OUTLOOK. 


(re Chicago correspondent this week tells of 
“the conclusion of Mr. Moody’s remarkable 
series of meetings in that city, and reports other 
religious and social events of the week ; we continue 
our series of articles on educational topics by a 
paper from the Rev. D. G. Wylie, who supplements 
his former articles on the public schools by narrat- 
ing “‘ The Tale of the Books,” showing the methods 
of different cities in teaching morals and religion ; 
a special correspondent summarizes the course of 
lectures delivered at Andover by the Rev. Dr. 
D. C. Greene on “ Foreign Missionary Work ” (Dr. 
Greene is the senior missionary of the American 
Board to Japan, and his lectures give a particularly 
well-informed view of the present state of Chris- 
tianity in Japan) ; Professor C. F. Kroeh contrib- 
utes a readable sketch of “A Spanish Poet,” An- 
tonio de Trueba; another contributor writes acutely 
and amusingly “Concerning Certain Varieties of 
Irritants ” of the two-legged variety ; Mrs. Brooks 
continues her agreeable account of the “ Modern 
Pilgrimage in Arabia.” In The Home, Emily 
Huntington Miller presents some excellent sugges- 
‘tions “For Busy Mothers;” Christine Terhune 
Herrick writes of “ Nature’s Cosmetics ;” an amus- 
ing anecdote with a lesson in it is told under the 
title “Two Benefactors ;” and there is the usual 
variety of short readable and instructive articles. 
Our Young Folks may learn some curious and 
interesting facts about birds from Olive Thorne 
Miller’s “ Return of the Truants ;” a second article 
quotes from a lecture by Sir John Lubbock some 
little-known and exceedingly odd facts about those 
“Tittle Citizens of a Monarchy,” the ants; the 
short story this week is by Sydney Dayre. We 
print in full in our Sunday Afternoon the address 
recently delivered by the Rev. Dr. E. Winchester 
Donald before the alumni of Union Theological 
Seminary on “The Need of High Churchmanship 


To-Day.” In our Books and Authors a sketch of | 


Ralph Waldo Emerson’s charming personality is 
included in a review of the brief biography by his 
son just published ; Canon Farrar’s “ Lives of the 
Fathers” also receives extended notice. 
* * 

The New York Legislature has passed a bill, now 
in the hands of Governor Hill, which requires all 
private teachers in the State to secure licenses to 
teach from educational authorities of the State. We 
criticise this bil! from the reports furnished by the 
daily press. If those reports are accurate, we 
repeat respecting it what we said in The Christian 
Union of May 9 respecting an analogous bill before 
the Massachusetts House of Representatives—and 
this in spite of a sharp criticism of our position from 
the Superintendent of Public Schools of Georgia, 
- which will be found in another column, who op- 
poses our position as that of a reactionary journal. 
Sucha eriticism affords us a novel sensation. All 
movement, however, is not progress, all change 
is not amendment, and, in spite of our sympa- 
thy with what some of our readers regard as 
socialistic methods, we think it wise to go very 
slowly in enlarging the powers of the State over 
private enterprises, especially in educational matters, 


It is primarily the duty of the parent to provide for 
his child’s education. The State is not a substitute 
for the parent, but his assistant; and unless it very 
clearly appears—and we do not believe that this has 
been made apparent yet, either in Massachusetts or 
New York State—that the schools provided for by 
the parents are so wholly inadequate and incompetent 
that the education which they furnish is proved to be 
seriously injurious to the State, the State should not 
interfere with them. There is not the same excuse 
for such interference in America as exists in France, 
and even in France such intervention has been 
carried to the extreme limit permitted by the condi- 
tions of a truly free government. In our judgment, 
more harm than good will be done by putting 
private schools under the control of school boards, 
which are themselves not infrequently under the 
control of politicians, and we indorse the following 


| protest which has been sent up to the Governor 


from a meeting of thirty or forty teachers of private 
schools in the city of New York: 


** We, the undersigned, principals of private schools in New 
York City, desire to protest against certain features of the 
Compulsory Education bill, on the grounds, first, that it brings 
the schools whose work is of a different and more special 


‘character than is accomplished in the public schoo!s under 


the control of the general public school act ; secondly, that 
it requires the licensing of all teachers by a commissioner, at 
whose option such license may be either granted or withheld, 
notwithstanding the qualifications of the applicant; and, 
thirdly, that it contains various other conditions of a restrict- 
ive and inexpedient character.”’ 


* * 
* 


In spite of some scandalous jobbery, and of pretty 
decided indications of some political bargainings of 
an indefensible character, the Legislature of New 
York has done some very good work during the 
session of 1889. It has passed the Prison Reform 
bill, which really embodies in its provisions the 
conclusions to which progressive penologists have 
arrived, and which solves as well as could be expected 
the prison labor problem; it has enacted a Ballot 
Reform bill, which, if the Governor had allowed it 
to become a law, would have gone far toward pre- 
venting corruption and bargaining at the polls; 
and it has enacted temperance reform legislation 
which, though far from satisfactory to even those 


radical anti-saloon men who are not Prohibitionists, 


is nevertheless a decided advance on the legislation 
of the past. It is not strange that the Republican 
majority should have refused to put into the hands 
of the Mayor of New York City, who has shown 
himself the superserviceable servant of Tammany 
Hall, the enormous political power involved in the 
Rapid Transit bill, nor is it quite so unbecoming as 
some independent journals have tried to make it 
out to be that the same majority should endeavor 
to secure from the Democratic leaders an agree- 
ment that the police and the parks of New York 
City should be placed under Commissions whose 
powers were to be equally divided between Com- 
missioners of opposing politics. At this writing 
the Saxton Ballot Reform bill has been vetoed by 
the Governor, while the Fassett Prison bill and the 
temperance law are still in his hands awaiting his 


action. 


* * 
* 


The Emperor William has imitated the example 
of the Emperor of Austria in his treatment of the 
very serious labor troubles among the Westphalia 


miners, reported in these columns last week. He 
has shown the most active interest in the matter 
from the beginning, and has applied himself appar- 
ently with equal zeal to the repression of violence 
and to the redress of the wrongs of the miners. 
For wrongs they certainly seem to have suffered ; on 
all principles of justice and right dealing they ought 
to have profited by the great rise in values de- 
scribed last week. It cannot be expected that a 
large body of men, representing numerically the 
largest interest involved in a great industrial de- 
partment, will remain satisfied with the long hours 
and low pay of very moderate prosperity when all 
other interests involved have been greatly enhanced 
by increase of values. ‘The Emperor William has 
had several interviews with delegations of miners, 
and has been plain-spoken, not to say autocratic, in 
his demand that they should observe law and keep 
themselves clear of all socialistic complications. At 
the same time he expressed his determination to 


secure, if possible, a compromise with the employers. 


After a formal interview between the Emperor and 
a delegation of miners, the latter held a conference 


with the mine owners, which resalted in an agree- © 


ment by the terms of which the working day is to 
be fixed at eight hours of actual work ; compulsory 
overtime is to be abolished, except in cases of ex- 
treme necessity ; and wages are to be increased in 
accordance with local circumstances, in some cases 
from 20 to 30 per cent. This prompt and just 
action on the part of the Emperor probably puts an 
end to a very serious strike, which if prolonged or 
unwisely dealt with might have resulted in serious 
socialistic disturbances. Strikes still continue in 
Silesia. 

The Christian Union gives cordial greeting to 
the Presbyterian General Assembly in session in 
this city. A report of its opening meetings will be 
found on our Religious News page. We have also 
discussed elsewhere the question of creed revision, 
which is likely to be one of the most important and 
interesting topics to come before the Assembly. 
Among the Christian Churches of America each 
one stands pre-eminently for some principle, and 
renders to the conjoint Church of Christ one pre- 
eminent service. The pre-eminent principle for which 
the Presbyterian Church stands is stability; the 
pre-eminent service which it renders is that of a 
body more anxious to hold fast that which is good 
than to prove all things. In such an epoch as 
ours, in such a country as America, where novelty 
in fashions is almost as much a passion in thought 
as in dress, it is of incalculable value to have one 
powerful body like the Presbyterian Church, which 
must be convinced by much discussion- and cogent 
arguments before it will consent to innovations 


either in practice or in creed. Those of us who. 


are more hopeful in temperament and more pro- 
gressive by nature ask of our more conservative 
brethren only this—that they shall be tolerant of 
their brethren who are more eager, more expectant, 
and less cautious than themselves, but not less con- 
secrated to Christ and his cause. 


* * 


The Christian Union has not the reputation of 
being exactly a High Church organ; yet we are so 
heartily in accord with most that is contained jn the 
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plea for High Churchmanship by one who calls him- 
self a High Churchman, which will be found on page 
665 of this issue of The Christian Union, that we 
are reluctant to let it pass to our readers without a 
word of indorsement from us. We do not, indeed, 
agree with what Dr. Donald has there said about 
the sacraments. They appear to us to have held in 
the New Testament church, as it is portrayed in the 
Four Gospels, in the Book of Acts, and in the 
Pauline Epistles, a place wholly secondary. The 
church is primarily a teaching institution, and 
teaching occupied the first place in the early 
church, and the first place at every epoch of its 
greatest and best vitality. We cannot forget that 
Christ “baptized not,’ but his disciples; nor 
that Paul boasted that he baptized only two 
or three of the Corinthian Christians. Nor can we 
overlook the fact that it is the pre-eminence—we are 
inclined to say the unscriptural pre-eminence— 
which High Churchmanship, in different denomina- 
tions, gives to the sacraments, which constitutes 
to-day the most apparent, if not the chief, obstacle 
to that unity of the Church which Dr. Donald 
none too greatly exalts. ‘The churchman, of what- 
ever denomination, does not deny Christian char- 
acter to the Quaker who refuses ‘the sacraments 
altogether, nor does the Quaker deny Christian 
character to the churchman; yet they refuse each 
other church, though not Christian, fellowship. What 
separates them? Nothing but the sacraments. The 
Baptist does not deny to his unimmersed brother 
the title of Christian, nor doubt that on all other 
subjects the unimmersed disciple both holds Chris- 
tian truth and practices Christian duty; yet he 
excludes him from church fellowship, thinking him 
not fitted for one sacrament because he has not 
entered properly into the other. The Episcopalian 
would not, if he could, deny to the one whom he re- 
gards as an unordained layman—to Dr. John Hall, 
Henry Ward Beecher, or even Dwight L. Moody 
—the right to print, to publish, or even to preach ; 
nor question that what he preaches is Gospel 
truth. But he excludes the non-episcopally ordained 
from the altar because he denies to him the right 
to administer the sacrament. If these sacraments 
were relegated to the second place to which they 
were assigned in the age when the Apostles had a 
subordinate official to administer one, if not both, 
of them, and teaching and life were put to the 
frontwhere they were put by Christ and by Paul, 
the visible union, if not the organic unity, of the 
Church of Christ would be already an accomplished 


fact. 
* * 


Barring this much of dissent, we think Dr. 
Donald’s words of warning are as timely in sub 
stance of doctrine as they are admirable in force- 
fulness of style. The church is nothing if it is not 
the Church of Christ—that is, founded by and 
drawing its right to exist and its authority from 
Christ. He came to establish a visible king- 
dom on the earth, and the church is_ that 
visible kingdom. Its historical unity is, in our 
judgment, neither liturgical, clerical, nor theo- 
logical ; it is vital—a unity of spiritual life. But the 
unity is real. The Church is not a mere group of 
disjointed corporations, differing from other char- 
tered corporations only in having a higher, or at 
least a more mystical, cause to serve; nor a mere 
Society for Ethical Culture, only with a historic 
tradition and ancestry ; nor a mere university, only 
with theology for its science ; nor a mere local soci- 
ety, in which philanthropic and devout motives are 
intermixed in varying proportions, and which fulfills 
its whole duty to man if it takes care of its own 
geographically limited constituency ; and, above all, 
it is not a mere social club, which is to be measured, 
like the theater, by its power to draw, and differs 
from the theater chiefly in its inability to attract and 
entertain an audience as effectively. It is a real 
incarnation of Christ ; a body in which He lives; a 
perpetual manifestation in which He is seen, albeit 


always in a glass, darkly, and often, alas! very darkly. | 


But if He is not seen therein at all, not even in 
dull and fragmentary reflections, it is no Church of 
Christ. We are glad to have the privilege, in this 
too individualistic age, of giving to a wider audi- 
ence than the original one Dr. Donald’s timely 
and eloquent plea for a true church life, and his 
none too caustic criticisms of the three tendencies 
of our time, discernible in all denominations, the 
Exaltation of Parochialism, the Lust of Entertain- 
ment, and the Adoration of Committee. 


* 


The frequent failure of co-operation in enter- 
prises requiring close and careful business manage- 
ment need not discourage those who advocate its 
application to industries in which business methods 
have been or may be reduced to a mere matter of 
routine. Ina paper recently read before the Ameri- 
can Statistical Science Association, Mr. Walter C. 
Wright, a Boston actuary, presents a history of the 
development and present status of the insurance 
business of this country. Mr. Wright estimates 
that while from one family in fourteen to one family 
in twenty holds an insurance policy, one family in 
six is insured in some assessment company—often, 
of course, a Masons’ or Odd Fellows’ lodge. The 
policy insurance, if distributed equally among all the 
families in the country, would amount to about $175 
per family; the assessment insurance brings the 
average up to $650. The importance of the saving 
effected by the assessment or co-operative plan is 
indicated by Mr. Wright’s estimate that the policy 
companies generally expend on advertising and 
agents about fifty per cent. as much as upon death 
claims, and sometimes as high as seventy-five per 
cent. In the assessment companies no exceptional 
business talent is necessary to manage the finances 
and no labor is wasted in urging insurance upon 
those who do not want it, or urging them to become 
insured in one company rather than another. The 
cost of management is therefore reduced to almost 
nothing. Much as we deprecate the formation of 
monopolies, and much as we believe in the necessity 
of rigid State supervision to prevent extortion when 
they are formed, nevertheless we must concede that 
in the insurance business competition results in an 
enormous waste which combination would largely 
avoid. 


* * 
* 


In spite of the embezzlements, defalcations, and 
breaches of trust which occupy so large a place in 
the calendars of our courts and the columns of our 
newspapers, the most marvelous feature in the or- 
ganization of industry to-day is the faith of the 
business world in the fidelity of its agents. Not 
only is this shown by the magnitude of the corpo- 
rations engaged in industries which a century ago it 
was thought could only be faithfully managed by 
their owners, but in the enormous extension of 
trust companies of a hundred sorts. The London 
“Spectator ” reports that there isin England to-day 
a perfect mania for the formation of these compa- 
nies, which invest their shareholders’ capital in all 
kinds of securities—foreign railways, telegraph com- 
panies, gas companies, and what not. Within 
a year or two it reports that $125,000,000 have 
been asked for by these companies and obtained, 
and that their immense purchases are now driving 
many securities up to an unprecedented figure. 
The idea of the public in seeking this form of 
investment is that, inasmuch as the companies invest 
in a great many different securities, the chance of 
any great loss to any one individual is obliterated ; 
but the ‘Spectator’ suggests that there is noth- 
ing to hinder an individual from obtaining the same 
security by dividing his own investment in a great 
many quarters, and it comes to the conclusion that 
the investors have more faith in the company than 
they have in themselves. Such trust companies 
are, of course, very different from the “ Trusts ” 
about which we in America have had so much 


agitation ; yet these combinations, immoral as their — 


methods often are, give evidence of the same faith 
on the part of the business community in the trus- 
tees. It may be noted here that in England the 
sentiment against “Trusts” still extends to the 
wealthiest portions of the community, and that the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce, which is known 
as the English “Commercial Parliament,” has at 
its annual meeting passed a resolution requesting 
the Executive Council “to consider the practicabil- 
ity of a legal enactment for the prevention of an 
abuse of the right of free combination tending to 
the artificial rise of prices for articles of general 


use and consumption.” 


* * 
* 


The evidence regarding the Yellowstone National 
Park which has been collected by the “ Forest and 
Stream” proves that the forests of the Park‘are 
most seriously endangered by the fires kindled by 
Indians. The magnitude of the evil will be appar- 
ent upon a little consideration. The vast region 
known as the Yellowstone Park contains the head- 
waters or important tributaries of rivers which irri- 
gate vast tracts of country. For example, the Yel- 
lowstone and Big Horn Rivers, two of the largest 
branches of the Missouri, are fed in part from the 
Park, and the head-waters of the Snake River, which 
is the main branch of the Columbia, and those of 
the Green River, which is the chief tributary of the 
Colorado, can be traced to the Park region. In 
other words, this country is a vast storage reservoir 
holding back a water supply which escapes gradu- 
ally to feed probably the larger half of the extreme 
West. If the forests are destroyed, the soil will be 
washed from the mountains, the water will not be 
held in the ground as it now is, and the result will 
be sudden floods followed by destructive drought. 
The influence of forests upon the water supply is 
a familiar matter, and in the East it has received 
practical attention. 
West would be almost incalculable, since the water 
supply is limited in many sections, the climate is 
comparatively dry, and large districts are absolutely 
dependent upon the rivers. | 


* * 
* 


It is the obvious remedy that these marauding 
Indians should be kept away from the Park, and 
this remedy might be applied if the miserable res- 
ervation life offered any inducements superior to 
those of vagabondage. As a matter of fact, 
the danger of the situation has been explained to 
the Indian Department and the Indian Bureau, and 
it is just to say that a desire has been shown to keep 
the Indians under control. But that this is not 
done is plain even from the cautious report of Cap- 
tain Harrison, Superintendent of the Park, and 
from the reports of the Indian agents at Forts 
Lemhi and Hall. The latter attempt to deny the 
depredations of the Indians, but any denial is made 
impossible by the sworn affidavits which “ Forest 
and Stream ”’ has carefully collected from reliable 


persons living near enough to the Park to have — 


personal knowledge of the unrestrained wanderings 
of the Indians. The latter are in the habit of firing 
the forests, perhaps all along a mountain side, in 
order to drive out the game, which is then butchered 
without regard to actual needs or to the season. 
The practical extinction of the buffalo indicates the 
certain fate of elk and other large game if this 
butchery goes on unchecked. But the forest fires, of 
course, are the greatest evil. Now that the atten- 
tion of the Indian Department has been directed to 
this danger, we trust that agents may be promptly 
found who can control the Indians, and that an 
adequate police or military force may be furnished 
for the Park and for reservation duty. This «is 
the immediate necessity, but it is essential that 
the Indians should obtain land of their own and 
the means of tilling it as soon as possible. It is 
the reservation system which is primarily respon- 
sible. | 


But the injury possible in the | 
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The sudden death in this city last week of Mr. 
Allen Thorndike Rice, our recently appointed Min- 
ister to Russia, closes at an early age a somewhat 
remarkable and decidedly brilliant career. Mr. 
Rice was but thirty-six years old, but he had 
already attained no small degree of prominence in 
literary and political circles. He graduated from 
Christ College, Oxford, with honors, and, having 
inherited an extensive fortune, devoted himself at 
first to a literary career. His volume called “ The 
Ancient Cities of the New World ” was a valuable 
contribution to our knowledge of the long-buried 
civilizations of Central America and Mexico. He 
was probably best known as the editor of the 
“ North American Review,” which he purchased in 
- 1882, and which he has conducted in a liberal man- 
ner, making it specially notable for its contribu- 
tions on current topics by distinguished writers and 
statesmen. His political career began in 1886, 
when he was defeated as a Republican candidate 
for Congress in this city. He was prominent 
through his Review and otherwise in the recent 
Presidential campaign. His appointment as Min- 
ister of the United States to Russia was made 
‘shortly after President Harrison’s administration 


began. 


News.—Another conspiracy against 
the life of the Emperor of Russia has been discov- 
ered. It included, it is asserted, many army 
officers ; hundreds of arrests have been made. 
An election riot at Forrest City, Ark., last week 
resulted in the shooting of two or three men. 
It is understood that the labors of the Samoan Con- 
ference are nearly concluded; it is believed that 
King Malietoa will be restored to the throne. 
Queen Mary of Bavaria, mother of King Otto, is 
dead.——The village of St. Sauveur, a suburb of 
Quebec, was almost entirely destroyed by fire last 
Thursday ; 600 houses were burnt to the ground. 
Among the appointments made by President 
Harrison last week were those of Solomon Hirsh, 
of Oregon, as Minister to Turkey; C. E. Carr, of 
Illinois, as Minister to Denmark ; John Jarrett, of 
Pennsylvania, and Thomas H. Sherman, of tle 
District of Columbia, to be Consuls at Birmingham 
and Liverpool respectively. It was announced at 
the Baptist Educational Society meeting in Boston 
that a Baptist University is to be established in 
Chicago, and that $650,000 of the $1,000,000 
needed has already been subscribed. It is under- 
stood that nearly all of this is given by Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, of this city, and that he will 
inerease the sum to $3,000,000 if necessary. 
The shipwrecked officers and crews of the United 
States men-of-war “Trenton” and “ Vandalia,” 
nearly four hundred in number, have arrived at 
San Francisco. Some complaint is made at 
Paris because some of the American and English 
- departments at the Exposition are closed on Sun- 


days. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S CREED PROBLEM. 


A= G the questions to be brought before the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
now in session in New York City, is the proposed 
modification of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. It is proposed to amend the Third Chap- 
ter of this Confession, the language of which, it is 
claimed, probably not without some good reason, 
operates to exclude from the Presbyterian ministry 
some of her ablest and best sons. This chapter 
declares that God has, of his own secret counsel and 
good pleasure, and out of his mere free grace and 
love, without any foresight of faith or good works, 
chosen in Christ some angels and some men whom 
he has predestined unto everlasting life,and “ these 
angels and men, thus predestinated and fore- 
ordained, are particularly and unchangeably de- 
signed, and their number is so certain and definite 
that it cannot be either increased or diminished.” 
‘He has ordained all the means necessary to their 


salvation ;” “neither are any other redeemed by 
Christ, effectually called, justified, adopted, sancti- 
fied, and saved but the elect only.” The rest of 
mankind he has been pleased, “for the glory of his 
sovereign power over his creatures, to pass by, and 
to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their 
sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” Yet 
this whole mystery of predestination is such that 
“thereby neither is God the author of sin, nor is 
violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of several causes taken 
away, but rather established.” This is the chapter 
which it is proposed to amend. 

We do not intend here to discuss the truth of 
this philosophy of life, though we cannot pass it by 
without protesting against it as error. It requires 
a disregard of universal and fundamental canons of 
criticism in the interpretation of the Bible; it com- 


pels the interpreter to declare that, in such a text as 


“God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son,” the word *‘ world ” means, not the 
world which lieth in wickedness, but only the elect ; 
it contravenes the whole substance and course of 
Paul’s teaching, on which it purports to be founded ; 
it violates man’s fundamental sense of justice in 
condemning men to wrath before they were born, 
and in disregard of either faith or works, actual or 
foreseen. To us it seems a very travesty and cari- 
cature of that message of universal love and good- 
will over all God’s works which constitutes the 
glad tidings with which Christ intrusted his dis- 
ciples. 

But, true or false, it certainly is not the doctrine 
currently received in the Christian Church. It has 
no acceptance in the Roman Catholic Church ; none 
in the Episcopal Church ; very few believers in either 
the Baptist or Congregational Churches ; is rejected 
with indignation by all Methodists; is repudiated 
with equal vigor by the Cumberland Presbyterians ; 
is professedly accepted by certainly not more than 
half of even the Presbyterian Church in the North, 
and is never preached as a vital doctrine in the 
pulpit by one in ten of even that half. We doubt 
whether any reader of this article has ever heard 
this doctrine preached by a living preacher ; we are 
certain that there are very few who have ever so 
heard it. The question presented to the Assembly 
is not merely whether this doctrine of particular 
election is true, but whether it is so essential a truth 
that no one should be approved as an ordained 
teacher in Christ’s Church, and no one should be 
admitted to a share in the government of that church, 
who does not profess to believe it true. To main- 
tain this is for a small minority to disfellowship 
the great body of the Christian ministry, or to 
admit them to fellowship simply on the ground 
of tolerance of their error, and that an error 
so vital as to constitute theoretically a ground 
for disfrocking the minister who holds it. For 
at present an acceptance of the creed which 
contains this doctrine is, in theory, a condition 
of ordination to the pastoral office and to that of 
ruling elder in the church. The time will come 
when men will look back with amazement to an epoch 
ealling itself liberal, in which a great church prac- 
tically declared unworthy of recognition as either 
teachers or rulers in the Church of Christ all those 
who refused their assent to this doctrine of particular 
election and unchangeable and hopeless reprobation, 
in the face of the fact that it was taught only by an 
insignificant number even of those who had sub- 
scribed to it, while it was repudiated as unscriptural 
by an overwhelming majority of Christian scholars 
in all lands and of all denominations. 

Nor is it of avail to say that the subscription 
to this creed is formal only; that men are not 
required or even expected to believe it, much less to 
teach it. This is very true. There are compara- 
tively few churches, at least in the North, where this 
doctrine could be faithfully preached without pro- 
ducing an exodus of the congregation. If the Pres- 
byterian Church were io attempt to enforce this 


article on its clergy or its eldership, the result would 
be a division, and the believers who would be left 
would be quite few enough in number to satisfy the 
test of soundness furnished by Matthew Arnold's 
doctrine of “the remnant.” But it is doubtful 
whether creed-subscription can be defended on the 
ground that the minister is only required to subscribe 
the creed, but not to believe its contents or teach 
its doctrines. This is not catholicity, it is indiffer- 
ence. It promotes tolerance at the hazard of intel- 
lectual honesty. | 

And yet, if we had any influence with the liberal 
ministers in the General Assembly, we should exert 
it against the proposed modification of the creed. 
Such a modification would only be a patch of new 
leather on an old garment. ‘There are other anach- 
ronisms in this creed as real, if not as startling, as 
this of the third chapter. The nineteenth cent- 
ury cannot be required to accept the creed of the 
seventeenth century, even with amendments. The 
building of a church op a dogmatic basis ‘is an in- 
congruity which no modification of the basis will do 
much to help. The only thing for the liberal mem- 
bers of the Assembly to do is to demand a modi- 
fication, not of specific articles, but of the subserip- 
tion to the entire body of articles. The Presbyte- 
rian Church knows of but one condition of lay 
membership—personal faith in Jesus Christ as a 
divine Saviour. Individual churches may prescribe 
further conditions; but the- Church as a Church 
knows no other. It should require no other condi- 
tions for ordination to either the ministry or the 
eldership. It should leave each Presbytery to as- 
certain by personal inquiry the fitness of the minis- 
terial candidate for the ministerial office ; it should 
demand of all of them faith in Jesus Christ as 
the manifestation of God in the flesh, and in his life 
and death as the hope of the world’s salvation from 
sin. And the creed made in the seventeenth cent- 
ury, not to conserve the unity of Christ’s Church, 
but to make clear and emphatic the divisions which 
exist in it, should be left simply as a historic monu- 
ment of the beliefs once held, but no longer regarded, 
even by those who still entertain them, as any 
essential part of the everlasting Gospel. 

There are some issues that cannot be compro- 
mised. The question of creed-subscription is one | 
of them. The time is opportune for the minor- 
ity—for we assume that any such body would be a 
minority in the present Assembly—to stand for the 
truth that the basis of Christ’s Church is not a 
dogmatic human decree about Christ, but Christ 
himself, the Light and the Life of all who believe 


in him. 7 


BEHIND THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 


es may surprise some of our temperance readers 
to be told that there are reputable liquor trade 
journals. Such is, however, the case. The best of 
them, so far as our observation goes, is “ Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular.” It is a good sign that 
such a journal condemns certain aspects of a traffic 
which in nearly all its aspects appears to us to in 
volve a public injury, and commends ‘and even 
urges temperance reform, while battling vigorously 
against some of those measures which to us seem of 
first importance in promoting public temperance, 
We are glad to give to our readers, most of whom 
we may assume never see such a journal, a glimpse 
at what it has to say respecting intemperance and 
the causes which lead to it, and a hint of what it 
has to say in defense of the saloon. And we, there- 
fore. give space on another page to the publica- 
tion of an article from *“‘ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular” in reply to The Christian Union’s ad- 
vocacy of the eventual abolition of the saloon. 
More than that, since we are alw tys glad to avow 
our agreement at any point with those with whom 
we find ourselves forced to disagree at other points, 
we gladly here record our sympathy with much that 
appears in this article thus trausferred to our 
columns. We have heretofore said,if we mistake 
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not, that the barroom is the poor man’s club; he 
goes to it, not merely for whisky or beer, but for social 
interchange and recreation. To attempt to shut the 
door of the barroom against him and open nothing 
else to take its place is to conduct a reform in exact 
antagonism to the New Testament’s prescription, 
* Overcome evil with good.” If The Christian Union 
were simply an anti-saloon journal, what “ Bonfort’s 
Wine and Spirit Circular” says would be appro- 
priate, if not conclusive; but we have always in- 
sisted upon regarding the temperance movement as 
subsidiary to socialistic and industrialreform. We 
have put as much stress on the establishment of 
coffee-houses as on the abolition of beer gardens, 
and more stress on the building and equipment of 
adequate and comfortable homes for the poor than 
on the abolition of the saloon. We have quoted 
more than once the saying of Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, that it is difficult to know whether poverty 
does more to increase drunkenness or drunkenness 
to increase poverty. We have reiterated again and 
again what we here once more and with emphasis 
reiterate, in the words of our contemporary, “ that 
the vast body of the intemperate are recruited from 
the swelling ranks of the poor, the down-trodden 
and oppressed—from whose who are tempted and 
those who are defenseless against temptation.” Our 
contemporary can say nothing respecting the duty 
of the prosperous to provide possible homes for the 
unprosperous which we shall not be ready to repeat ; 
we doubt whether it can say anything on this 
subject which will not be a repetition of principles 
which we have already enunciated. But we wish to 
engage in this work double-handed, and while with 
the one hand we are providing club-rooms which are 
not places of temptation for the poor, and are making 
for them the possibility of homes that are better 
than any club-houses, we wish, on the other hand, 
to close the public bars because they are public 
nuisances. We have no idea of contenting our- 
selves with a negative reform, however; we have 
done in the past, and we shall in the future do, all 
that in us lies, not only ourselves to look, but to 
compel the public also to “look to the injustice, the 
inequality, and the shame of those social conditions 
which have made the saloon the only place of recre- 
ation open to the many.” In our judgment, the 
saloon is not so much the cause of anarchy as an 
effect produced by anarchic conditions, and temper- 
ance reform will become wholesome and hopeful of 
enduring results only when temperance reformers 
become also industrial reformers, and labor to se- 
cure such changes in social conditions as will make 
the saloon impossible by making homes too strong a 
counter-attraction to be resisted. 


THE THREE CIVILIZATIONS IN 
AMERICA. 


ee studies of the growth of this 
country are just now of timely interest, and 
one of the most suggestive opens up a race question 
of great importance. Professor Hinsdale, in his 
valuable history of “ The Old Northwest,” performed 
a service for which the people of the United States, 
and especially the people who have entered upon the 
possession of the fruits of the Ordinance of 1787, 
cannot be too grateful. His book presents, for the 
first time, a clear and well-digested view of the 
three civilizations that have swept over North 
America during the last four centuries in a light 
that has not heretofore occurred to our national 
historians. He has shown—and this is the chief 
merit of his book—that the geographical configura- 
tion of the country has been closely identified with 
the progress of its civilization, and that the three 
civilizations, the French, the English, and the 
Anglo-American, have been controlled in part by 
racial conditions and in part by a certain geo- 
graphical development. The first settlement of 
North America was made on the coast of Labrador 
by Jaques Cartier in 1534. He discovered the St. 


Lawrence, and led the way as the pioneer of French 
civilization. It was little more than a rude con- 
tact with the Indians; but the Roman Church 
followed the pioneer voyagers up the St. Lawrence, 
and the eager inquisitiveness of the French to make 
discoveries and attract the attention in the Old 
World that had given universal fame to Columbus, 
pushed men like La Salle along the great lakes till 
he struck the Mississippi and found his way to 
its mouth, taking possession of the Father of 
Waters in the name of his sovereign, and calling 
its wonderful valley the new France. All this was 
done while the rest of the world was asleep. It 
was the first real touch of North America with the 
civilization of Europe. It was an advance from the 
coast into the heart of the continent through its in- 
comparable valley. The tri-color floated at many a 
fort on the St. Lawrence and the lakes, and at the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, long before the Eng- 
lish had gained a strong foothold on the Atlantic 
coast, and while the English were hemmed in by the 
Alleghanies from the conquest, or even knowledge, 
of the West. 

But while the French excelled as discoverers, 
they attempted to transplant the old régime of the 
fifteenth century to the New World, and were more 
anxious to gain a foothold for religion than to 
establish civilization. Even to-day the traveler 
through the Province of Quebec can see where 
French civilization was stranded. There was too 
much religion and too little adaptation of the colo- 
nists to the new conditions of life. The priest and 
the pioneer were not followed by the sturdy settler 
who is interested in building up free institutions on 
an independent soil. Canada still bears witness to 
the mistaken efforts of its early immigrants to plant 
France in the American wilderness. But the death- 
knell of the French in America was sounded when 
Montcalm was defeated by Wolfe on the Plains of 
Abraham. With all their natural advantages, the 
French could not control the Continent. No French 
statesman saw his opportunity. The hardy settlers 
at Boston, at Jamestown, and at New York were a 
different race, and came to America with a differ- 
ent purpose. For more thana century they hugged 
the Atlantic border,and hardly anywhere pene- 
trated a hundred miles toward the Alleghanies. 
They founded institutions which now control nearly 
the whole of North America; they struck their 
roots deep into the soil; they wrought, in the 
strength of religious conviction, to satisfy their own 
minds and hearts; but they neither made nor 
sought conquests; they simply knew enough to 
stand and wait. Theirstrength lay in their convic- 
tions, and in their purpose to realize their convic- 
tions on American soil. While they assisted the 
British regulars in the conquest of Quebec as loyal 
subjects of King George, they did not stop their 
own thinking, and the victory at Quebec in 1759 
was the first suggestion of what the American troops 
could do if there should be a call to use their arms 
in self-defense. The English civilization in Amer- 
ica did not cease to be English, but it was all the 
while unconsciously becoming American, and when 
the English Government undertook to tax Amer- 
ican freemen to support English trade, the step 
from thinking to acting upon conviction was the 
work of but a moment. English civilization could 
not be exclusively maintained on American soil, 
because there was an element in the American col- 
onists that resisted the unjust encroachment of the 
mother country. It was not that we loved Eng- 
land less, but America more. England had gained 
what the French could control, and had for a short 
time the opportunity to build up the New World for 
a new civilization. The St. Lawrence, the lakes, 
the basin of the Mississippi, were under its control. 
The civilization of the Atlantic colonies was equal 
to the planting of the continent with the New Eng- 
land town. But there was hardly an English or 


American statesman except Franklin, and possibly 
Burke, who saw beyond the quarrel about taxation 


and anticipated the ‘possibility of American devel- 
opment. The success of American arms, curiously 
supported by the French Government, overthrew 
the English control of North America in 1781, and 
England in North America has since then simply 
followed the newer civilization. — 

Then came the opportunity which the continent 
had waited for. Still the Alleghanies bounded the 
west for the colonies. The country beyond was 
ceded by the English to the Americans, but its 
boundaries were undefined, and the Spanish Gov- 
ernment still controlled the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi. It has been often said that the framers of 
the Federal Constitution were inspired men, but 
the members of the Continental Congress who 
passed the Ordinance of 1787, while the Constitu- 
tion under which it was to become operative was 
taking shape, were quite as far-sighted, and both 
parties legislated wiser than they knew. Professor 
Hinsdale has presented in his history a great mass 
of facts about the regulations which hindered. the 
advance of the American settlers into the then new 
Northwest, but there is a certain rhythmic order in 
his story which entrances the reader and leads him 
to leap from details to accomplished facts. The 
settlement of the Northwest was a foregone conclu- 
sion when the infant nation began to act as a rep- 
resentative man. The Alleghanies must be passed, — 
and the people of Virginia, New York, and New 
England swept through the forests on their way to 
the personal realization of American destiny. The 
growth of the Northwest has been effected through 
the use of the advance guard, the young and the 
venturesome, in Anglo-American civilization, and 
the march westward began at the very moment 
when our people had been most severely tested in 
their virtue, their courage, and their faith in them- 
selves. Great questions of universal range were 
settled by our national leaders upon a basis that ex- 
presses their foresight and comprehensive ideas. 
They had the horoscope of the future before them. 
They held on to the control, for all necessary pur- 
poses, of the great lakes; they soon had command 
of the incomparable valley of the northern conti- 
nent ; they pushed the English away from vain at 
tempts to still control the head-waters of the Mis 
sissippi; they worked by treaty, by purchase, and 
by prowess till they had clear titles to the great 
Northwest ; and then they have filled it, year after 
year, with the choicest and best of the younger gen 
erations on the seaboard and among the hill towns, 
till the great basin between the Alleghanies and the 
Rockies was prepared to assimilate the millions of 
to-day and the future. The present civilization 
has the strength of the three civilizations out of 
which it has grown, and yet it is mainly the increase 
of power and influence along the lines of growth | 
laid down by the wonderful fathers of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. Already our political conventions 
are held at St. Louis and at Chicago, because the 
center of population and of control is somewhere in 
the Mississippi Valley ; already the Northwest has 
struck the central ideas of American education in 
some respects better than the older civilization at 
the East; and already there is a purpose in the 
leading minds of the great central section of the 
country to think for the whole country where prob- 
lems of national importance are to be considered. 
The old Northwest of a century ago is to-day the 
center of American civilization. 7 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB. 


The Congregational Club of this city held its tenth 
annual rere | on Monday evening in the Assembly- 
Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera-House. The attend- 
ance was much larger than ever before. The rooms 
were unusually attractive, the dinner was unusually 
good, the reports of the committees were as satisfactory 
as ever, and President Roswell Smith had every rea- 
son to feel that the Club had gathered enough strength 
and health and good spirits during his six years’ admin- 
istration to insure it a long and prosperous life. In the 
report of the Secretary, Mr. Stimets, it appeared that 
the Congregational Club of New York was now one of 
thirty in different parts of this country. In spite of 
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the defection caused by the formation of the Brook- 
lyn club, the membership was again as large as ever 
before. The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Hope, showed 
another increase in the Club’s surplus, which now 
amounts to over $2,000. © 


There was no regular topic for discussion, and the 


meeting was largely devoted to incidents connected 
with the history of the Club. Many tributes-were paid 


to President Smith, who, to the regret of every one, - 


had positively declined re-election. What his admin- 
istration had been was perhaps best summed up by Dr. 
Bradford’s phrase, that he had placed at the Club’s dis- 
posal “all the talent of ‘The Century.’” The election 
of officers for the ensuing year resulted as follows: 
President, Lucian C. Warner, M.D.; Vice-Presidents, 
A. H. Clapp, D.D., A. H. Bradford, D.D, S.S. Mar- 
ples, and Geeanel O. O. Howard; Secretary, Charles 
H. Bigelow, and Treasurer, Charles E. Hope; Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Roswell Smith. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


One afternoon last summer, as the Spectator was 
taking his constitutional on a quiet country road, he 
met a family out walking. It was Madame Perdrix 
and her eight or ten children, of whose near relative, 
un perdreau rouge, Alphonse Daudet has given us a 
charming biography. The meeting on this occasion 
was a surprise to both parties, and the remarkable 
thing about it, to the Spectator’s mind, was the air of 
high-bred composure shown by this young mother, not- 
withstanding her evident embarrassment. In fact, she 
- appeared much more at ease than the Spectator him- 
self felt. He wished very much to say something, but 
did not know what to say, and altogether felt very 
awkward and constrained. But on the part of this 
elegant little creature there was only an instantaneous 
turning of the head and silent extending of the wings 
so as to cover the nearest chicks, then all was unruffled 
calmness. If she had said, in plain English, “ Keep 
still, children; I will do as well as I can for you, but 
it is much safer, besides being better manners, to keep 
perfectly quiet. We will leave it to hens and such 
plebeian folk to cackle and get excited and try to run 
away ”—if she had said all this in plain English, she 
could not have expressed it more completely than she 
did. Aud the implicit obedience of the children was, 
perhaps, not less remarkable than the mother’s de- 
meanor. Each little ‘creature stood perfectly still 
just where it was—some half-way under the mother’s 
wing, some partly sheltered by a roadside bush, others 


quite unprotected in the dust of the road. Except for 


the twinkling specks of eyes, they might have been 
mistaken for stones. Yet, in spite of this outward 
quiet, it is probable—if we may trust Daudet—that 
each little heart was beating fast with terror. The 
Spectator felt it a great pity that his clumsiness should 
prevent his coming to an understanding with these 
pretty creatures. He would have been glad to assure 
them of his entire innocence and friendliness. But he 
did not know how. He sighed and went on. It was 
the kindest thing he could do. And he had gone but a 
few paces when there was a soft whir of wings, a low 
flight over the field, and this interesting family was 
hidden in a thicket. 

Another young mother, about the same time, engaged 
the Spectator’s attention. It was a humming-bird, who 
chose the spot for her nest in a rosebush so near the 
dining-room window that the family life of the nest 
could easily be observed by the family around the 
table. In this case a pleasing confidence in human 
friendliness was shown by the smaller creature, not 
only in the choice of a home, but in her whole subse- 
quent behavior. Perhaps—poor thing !—this was be- 
cause she had lost confidence in her own kind ; for she 
appeared to be a deserted wife, doing all the building 
and all the housekeeping, so far as could be observed, 
unaided and alone. It was hoped by the Spectators 
that, when the two tiny gray eggs should be succeeded 
by fledgelings, the father might begin to take some 
interest in the family. But, though faithfully watched 
for, he never appeared The mother brought all the 
honey in her long bill, and thrust it into the throats of 
the little ones so deep that the young Spectators were 
_ always in agonies lest the infants should be choked. 
Like most young birds, however, they appeared to be 
all throat, and capable of taking in unlimited supplies 
of food. ‘Troubles came later when, after some weeks 
of extreme ugliness, they suddenly blazed out in 
elegant jeweled suits and began to lift themselves on 
their fairy-like wings an inch or two above the nest. 
One day, after these developments, the elder left 
home, taking all his jewels with him. The mother 


lamented piteously ; but the united efforts of man and 
bird failed to bring back the wanderer, and in a few 
hours she seemed to accept the situation and content 
herself with ministering to her remaining child. On 
the third morning, however, so early that none of the 
Spectators were up to see the flight, materfamilias 
herself disappeared, whether moved by some fruitless 
impulse to seek her little one further or overcome by 
untoward fate no one could tell. The Spectators were 
now all anxiety to do what they could for the orphaned 
creature left. And perhaps they killed him with kind- 
ness, for, though apparently thriving on sugar and 
water for a time, he finally drooped and died. “ Hu- 
man clumsiness again,” sighed Spectator pére. ‘“ The 
kindest feeling is of little avail unless we know how to 
apply it. ‘Be merciful to me, a fool !’” 


* * 


A still more tragic history has just now been enacted 
outside another window. ‘Though by no means a 
naturalist, the Spectator has a habit of carrying with 
him a pocket microscope, and using it freely in his 
daily observation of life about him. With the aid of 
this friendly lens he has taken great pleasure in watch- 
ing the rise and progress of whole races of tiny creat- 
ures, but for this unknown. Rows of minute eggs, ar- 
ranged with military precision on the back of a leaf or 
in a crack of floor, have developed before his eyes into 
tribes of living creatures with legs and wings and facul- 
ties, and lived their little lives and gone their way. 
Since reading a recent article by a renowned French 
scientist on “the psychic phenomena of certain low 
orders of insects,” the movements of these tiny creatures 
have taken on new meaning and importance. Imagi- 
nation has doubtless also lent its share of zest to these 
observations, and the Spectator confesses to more than 
one shining hour delightfully passed in that fantastic 
and wonderful realm on the other side of the micro- 
scope. But now to our tragedy. Rows of beautiful 
bronze eggs, much frowned on by the gardener, have 
recently appeared on the backs of certain dark, glossy 
leaves, and one day the same familiar array was found 
by the Spectator drawn up on the edge of a dark-green 
Holland shade at an open window. Clearly somebody 
had blundered. Some foolish little mother, misreading 
the signs of her times, misled by imperfect instinct, de- 
ceived by appearances, had established her offspring in 
this place, amid surroundings which it seemed vain 
to hope could prove favorable to their future life. It 
became a matter of intense interest to the Spectator to 
watch the development of those eggs ; and he had not 
long to wait. Time and the sun did their work faith- 
fully ; each little creature crept forth at its appointed 
moment. But to what an impeded and imperfect ex- 
istence! The whole environment was false. What 
could they make of life on the back of a Holland eur- 
tain? Haunted by a dictum of Maudsley’s, that it 
matters little to a man what he has in his favor if he 
has had a foolish mother, the Spectator exerted himself 
to the utmost to better the condition of these hapless 
creatures. Their natural aliment was brought ; some 
were successfully transferred from the curtain to the 
leaf which should have been their home. But all was 
in vain. Maudsley was right. They had started wrong. 
The force of circumstance was against them, and they 
all miserably perished. The subject, with its tremen- 
dous analogies, grew quite too melancholy. The Spec- 
tator resolved to forget it—impossible, as this para- 
graph proves !—and turned his attention to the spiders, 
whose cheerful industry proved a healthy diversion. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. |] 


Beer like other large cities, grows rapidly, 
but not fast enough to suit itself, and so, in 
spite of the rebuffs of a year and a half ago, it is 
seeking to absorb as many of the neighboring vil- 
lages as are willing to lose their individuality and 
be merged into it. Many of them seem not unwill- 
ing, and now enthusiastic meetings of annexationists 
and anti-annexationists are being held. The ques- 
tion will be decided by a formal election at an 
early date. Meanwhile a determined opposition 
comes from local office-holders and from many 
sober-minded citizens who have moved into the 
suburbs and like them, and who do not regard our 
city government as so immaculate that life under it 
seems any more desirable than it is under their 
present government. But the ambition to become 
the second city in population in the country is very 


fascinating to the average Chicagoan, and to gratify 
it he would doubtless be willing to annex the whole 
of Illinois if he could. By this scheme it is esti- 
mated that the population of the city will be in- 
creased fully 200,000, and so be somewhat over a 
million. In these days, when great cities are grow- 
ing so fast as to be a peril to civilization, it is to be 
hoped that other cities will not try to achieve great- 
ness in the same way. It isa game at which several 
might play if they chose. 


The Apollo Club, whose subscription concerts 
under Professor Tomlins are the best musical enter- 
tainment by native talent that Chicago affords, pro- 
poses for next year to select and train a vocal force 
that shall be double the present membership. This 
will undoubtedly raise the club to a position of 
unquestioned supremacy among musical societies. 
It plans also that all future concerts to subscribers 
shall be repeated the next evening to audiences of 
“‘working people, artisans, and others, with their 
families, at merely nominal prices of admission, and 
so to constitute the Club a working factor in the 
elevation of the masses.” For each- concert five 
thousand tickets are to be sold at from five to 
twenty-five cents, according to location. They will 
be supplied on application to labor assemblies, and 
to working men and women through large em- 
ployers, the idea being to “reach out in courtesy to 
the large, self-respecting, and charity-repudiating 
class, who have so little in common with the moneyed 
strata of society.” This plan has been carefully 
considered by the active members of the Club as 
well as by its friends, and they are reported as 
“all evincing interest and many volunteering hearty 
support.” It is certainly a good step in the right 
direction, and it will be interesting to see what 


response the public makes. It is possible that the ~ 


‘“‘working people” may consider it only a charity 
after all, and let their pride keep them from accept- 
ing the offer made to them. Or it may be that 
many of those who would otherwise attend the sub- 
scription concert may neglect it, and attend the 
second, on account of its cheapness, and thus cause 
the Club to suffer a financial loss. Such an offer 
surely deserves a cordial acceptance on the part of 
those for whom -it is made. A prominent news- 
paper, however, has already called it an offering to 
the poor of “the crumbs that fall from the rich 
man’s table” and a “second table” affair, and 
predicted that the poor will have none of it. The 
pride of the poor is undoubtedly tremendous, but it 
is doubtful if those who are too proud to accept of 
such an offer would care much for music, or be 
fully satisfied with any effort for their benefit. 


A novelty in the way of an entertainment and a 
religious discussion took place at the Princess 
Opera-House on the evening of the 10th. It ¢on- 
sisted of a debate on the question whether or not 
Christianity is of divine origin, the participants 
being the Rev. Dr. Driver, of Portland, Oregon, 
one of the instructors in the City Evangelization 
School, whom it is said that Mr. Moody selected as 
the champion of Christianity, and a Mr. Watts, of 
Toronto. The house was full, though an admission 
fee was asked. Each speaker spoke twice for half 
an hour, and each had his supporters in the 
audience, ready to applaud any good point—those 
who believed with Dr. Driver frequently breaking 
into a chorus of amens. The two leaders treated 
each other with great courtesy, and manifested an 
excellent spirit. But it was the kind of debate 
which might be continued indefinitely with the re- 
sult that each disputant, and most of those who 
listened to him, would think exactly as they did 
before, only more positively, and it is difficult to 
see what special good could result. On one side 
Christianity was criticised for what it did not say or 
do, the speaker giving his ideas of what Christ 
should have taught. On the other side an earnest 
man was describing what it had done for him and 
for others. One could not, however, avoid the 
feeling that the kingdom of heaven cometh not 
by any such debate. beige 


Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, after a session very 
successful, certainly as far as members and interest 
indicate success, closed on the 12th. A large 
number of laymen, as well as clergymen, from a 
long distance have been present, many of whom 
have now gone home to make a practical use of 
their instruction, and several of whom will remain 
here during the summer, and carry on meetings in 
tents in different parts of the city. After his 
summer in Northfield, Mr. Moody intends to return 
for still further missionary work in Chicago. 
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OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
THE TALE OF THE BOOKS. 
By rHe Rev. Davin G. Wytte, Pu.D. 


pee lie before me on my table twenty-five 
recent volumes. They are the latest reports 
and manuals of twenty-five of the principal Ameri- 
ean cities. Being of recent date, it may be taken 
for granted that they furnish the freshest and most 
teliable information possible on the condition of the 
schools. 

‘ A few words about these cities. They have a 
wide geographical distribution, reaching from New 
England to California, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. Their population is between five and six 
millions. Looking at these cities on the map, one 
has a bird’s-eye view of the whole country. 

These books tell a story. They give much infor- 
mation respecting the public schools ; in fact, much 
that we cannot even refer to at the present time. 
What we are especially desirous to know just now 
is, Do the schools impart moral and religious in- 
struction to the youth? Do they develop simply 
the intellect, or both the heart and the intellect? 
What is the tale of the books ? 

It is of great importance to know the custom of 
our leading cities upon the subject of moral instruc- 
tion. From our previous investigation of this sub- 
ject in The Christian Union we have seen that in 
the smaller cities and towns, and in the rural dis- 
tricts, the subject is almost wholly in the hands of 
the teachers. In the cities it is entirely different. 
All city schools have rules and regulations upon 
the subject of moral instruction, and the teachers 
are obliged to follow them. It becomes of great 
importance, therefore, to ascertain what the require- 
ments of our large cities really are with respect to 
moral and religious culture. 

1. The first thing which impresses itself upon 
the mind of the reader of these reports and school 
manuals is that in all the schools of our most 
important cities the Bible is read in the opening 
exercises. Generally it is without note or com- 
ment. 

To commence with New York. The regulation 
upon this subject is as follows: “ All the schools of 
this city under the jurisdiction of the Board of Ed- 
ueation shall be opened by reading a portion of 
Holy Scriptures, without note or comment.” The 
regulations of the other large cities are about the 
same. 

As to actual practice: In some of the schools of 
New York there is simply the reading of a portion 
of Scripture. In others prayer is offered—generally 
the Lord’s Prayer, but occasionally oral or extem- 
poraneous prayer. ‘There is also singing of songs, 
some of them standard Christian hymns. The fact 
is that the opening exercises depend largely upon 
the locality and the population. In Jewish neigh- 
borhoods the teacher generally reads portions of 
the Old Testament, and, asa rule, the selections are 
from the Psalms. It is very difficult to exclude 
Christian sentiments. The literature of our lan- 
guage, both prose and poetic, is saturated with 
Christianity. It is folly to attempt to exclude 
moral, religious, and Christian sentiments from the 
schools. It cannot be done without emasculating 
onr choicest hterature. 

It was my privilege the other day to visit the 
City Normal College for young women. There 
were present Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
young ladies. What were they singing’ “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 

2. A careful examination of the reports and man- 
uals makes it evident that the opening exercises 
are not limited simply to the reading of a short 
selection from the Bible. In many cities there are 
other devotional exercises. The city of Washing- 
ton authorizes the reading of the Scriptures, Lord’s 
Prayer, and singing. Newark follows in her foot- 
steps. Indianapolis does the same. Louisville has 
reading of the Scriptures and singing. New Haven 
has “ appropriate devotional exercises.”’ Providence 
authorizes the reading of the Bible or prayer in the 
schools. Bangor has the Scriptures, prayer, or 
singing. 

3. These books tell another story. It is that in 
not a few of the schools of our country something 
like a systematic attempt is made to inculeate 
moral and religious truth. This is a very interest- 
ing and important fact, and one which should be 
properly emphasized. We shall now summarize as 
briefly as possible the regulations of six or seven 
cities with respect to the teaching of morals. 

Chicago to begin with. In the primary grade, 


first year, the pupils are instructed in politeness, 
truthfulness, and chaste language. In the second 
year the instruction is the same as in the first, 
with industry, obedience to parents, care of prop- 
erty, and respect for others added. The third 
year gives instruction in the subjects of the previous 
years, with the addition of the proper treatment of 
others in the street, and the protection of public 
and private property. The fourth year adds 
obedience to law; penalties for the violation of 
civil law; purity of thought, language, and action. 
The grammar department carries this same in- 
struction through every grade. 

The regulations of the Boston schools are as fol- 
lows: “Good morals being of the highest impor- 
tance to the pupils, and essential to their progress 
in useful knowledge, instruction therein shall be 
given in all the schools. It shall be the duty of 
the instructors to secure good conduct and a proper 
deportment on the part of their pupils, both in 
school and out, and especially in going to and re- 
turning from school.” 

The schools of San Francisco give instruction in 
morals and manners. The teachers are charged to 
instruct the pupils in all the grades, by precept and 
example, to be clean, neat, polite, obedient, indus- 
trious, punctual, trustworthy, honest, truthful, and 
kind. 

The pupils of the schools of Indianapolis are 
taught to be cleanly in person and dress, polite in 
conduct, truthful and chaste in language, and 
studious during school hours. 

The instructions of the School Board of New 
Haven are very full and admirable in their require- 
ments. The teachers are to feel themselves re- 
sponsible in the place of the parents for the instruc- 
tion of the pupils in discipline, morals, and health. 
Occasional lessons are to be given, as opportunity 
offers, on reverence, politeness, temperance, hon- 
esty, economy, conduct at home, in the street, at 
church, respect for parents and the aged, and kind- 
ness to animals. 

In the schools of Bangor it is made the duty of 
teachers to exercise a diligent guardianship over 
the deportment and the character of those intrusted 
to their care, and to endeavor to inculcate princi- 
ples of kindness, truthfulness, purity, industry, fru- 
gality, and temperance. | 

The schools of Omaha take the palm with re- 
spect to the matter of instruction in manners and 
morals. The schools are constructed on the Prus- 
sian maxim, “That whatever you would have 
appear in the life of a nation you must put into 
its schools.” The rules and regulations are very 
full and explicit. Teachers are exhorted to “have 
much pride in the good manners and strong moral 
sentiments of their pupils.” 

Even at the risk of occupying too much space, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the topics suggested 
to be used as circumstances require. Every reader 
of The Christian Union will admit that there is a 
wide sweep in the matter of morals and manners 
in the Omaha schools. ‘There is room for congrat- 
ulation. 3 

Primary grades: “Proper way of sitting in 
seat ; obeying instantly a given signal; behavior at 
school, at home, at church, in the street, on the 
playground ; duties to parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, teachers, schoolmates; injury to books and 
other property; calling ill names, quarreling and 
fighting, using wicked words, stealing, Golden Rule, 
lying, cruelty to animals, kindness, tattling, polite- 
ness, truthfulness, idleness, dishonesty, carelessness, 
attention, obedience, honesty, robbing birds’ nests, 
staring, calling persons names on the streets. 

Intermediate grades: Using slang, using profane 
or evil words, Golden Rule, kindness, obedience, 
truthfulness, peace-making, unkindness, doing good, 
justice, gratitude, cheerfulness, impatience, deceit- 
fulness, affection, evil communications, making 
faces, treatment of enemies. 
that these are only a few of the subjects suggested 
for use in the intermediate department. ) 

Grammar grades (we omit as many as possible 
of the subjects mentioned in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades, and quote only a portion of the 
subjects suggested for the grammar department) : 
Sneers, rivalry, pride, vanity, envy, jealousy, grati- 
tude, constancy, avarice, tale-bearing, .confidence, 
fidelity, fretfulness, deceitfulness, integrity, har- 
mony, good-will, charity, patriotism, treatment of 
enemies, friendship, pure thoughts, self-sacrifice, 
covetousness, control of emotions, good heart basis 
of good manners. “Short anecdotes conveying 
moral lessons, or quotations, should be selected 
from good authors, illustrating these subjects. 
When committed to memory, and often repeated, 


(It should be said 


they have a lasting influence.”—Omaha Public 
Sehools, 1887. 

Whatever may be said of the schools of other 
cities, certainly all will agree that the schools of the 
city of Omaha ought not to be immoral. 

4. These books indicate very clearly that public 
officials, school superintendents, and teachers are 
giving more attention than ever before to the sub- 
ject of moral instruction. This fact appears from 
the remarks of these officials which we find scat- 
tered through all the reports and manuals. Some 
of these are remarkable for their grasp of the sub- 
ject we are considering, as well as for the sound- 
ness of the positions assumed. Space will permit 
but a few quotations, which will serve as samples of 
more. 

The President of the Chicago School Board says: 
“In the schools of Chicago to-day are the fathers 
and mothers that will succeed us. There will be 
love and happiness there [in the homes] in propor- 
tion to the quality of the work done in the schools 
to-day. A good home must be an intelligent one.” 
“ Right purposes, right action, right feeling, depend 
upon right knowing ”—a proposition which sounds 
much like the maxims of Buddhism. 

Says the Superintendent of the Schools of St. 
Louis: “ The general aim of the schools is to give 
the best possible intellectual, moral, and physical 
training, as well as to furnish the information and 
discipline most needed for good and successful citizen- 
ship. That the moral training shall give him [the 
pupil] the desire and ability to live in harmony with 
social and civil requirements are requirements that 
the public have a right to demand. It is by these 
standards that the schools should be measured and 
judged.” 

In another connection we read from the same 
writer these forceful and true words: “ All moral 
culture must be directed to the training of the will, 
and since voluntary mental action cannot take place 
without an act of the will, all intellectual training 
also relates to moral training. There should be a 
egradual unfolding of the child’s moral conscious- 
ness. Teach the pupil to control and govern himself.”’ 

The Superintendent of the Schools of Wilming- 
ton lays much stress upon the character of the 
teacher, as do most of the superintendents. He 
says: “The most powerful moral influence in a 
school is the teacher’s example ; the first requisite 
in a teacher is a reputation that is above suspicion. 
There should be no taint in it. Brilliant intellect- 
tual attainments will not make up for lack of moral 
qualities. In proportion as the teachers measure 
up in character and intellectual attainments, and 
are wise, loving, and inspiring, will the moral tone 
of the schools rise.” 

The superintendents of Manchester, Omaha, New 
Haven, Richmond, and other cities follow with 
weighty words. But enough has been said to show 
that public attention is fixing itself more firmly upon 
the common schools as the hope of our country, and 
to inspire the belief that our public schools will 
meet the demands of an enlightened Christian pub- 
lic, and will stand firm as a rock for centuries, giv- — 
ing forth light and intelligence and true morality 
to the millions of pupils who throng their portals. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY WORK. 
THE HYDE LECTURES AT ANDOVER, 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.|] _ 


fe Hyde Lectures on Foreign Missions were 
delivered at Andover Seminary, beginning 
April 30, by the Rev. Daniel Crosley Greene, 
D.D., the senior missionary of the American Board 
to Japan. In introducing Dr. Greene, Professor 
Tucker said that it was very noteworthy that a 
man in the early prime of life could look back over 
such great success along the line in which he had 
been working, nearly all gained during his period 
of service. 

Dr. Greene said that it was very desirable that 
closer relations should be brought about between 
the individual church members and the mission 
work. Constancy and warmth of interest on the part 
of the congregations and of the religious journals 
would be a source of great encouragement in the 
field. As to the general direction of the mission 
work, it is right that ultimate authority should be 
lodged with the Prudential Committee, but the 
missionary should be regarded as a specialist and 
should have great freedom in all details. Besides, 
there should be a regular system of local self- 
government in each mission. 


A thing much needed in missionary policy is a 
scheme of systematic inspection. Under this plan 
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a commission would visit the accessible fields every 
two years, not carrying authority, but with the pur- 
pose of bringing the management of the Board 
into better relations with the missionaries and their 
work. The advice of such outside parties would 
be of the greatest value in the difficulties the work 
meets as it progresses. Money could be much 
better placed—no business firm would leave such 
a plant without inspection. Not the least advan- 
tage resulting would be an official audit of the 
conduct of the missionaries, to save them from 
indiscriminate charges. The plan could be put 
into effect by adding another secretary to the foree— 
one of the four, in company with any friends of 
missions who would volunteer to go, to be always 
on the way. 

The foreign communities in Japan may represent 
the class in all non-Christian lands. These must 
always enter into any consideration of missionary 
work, because, though they might be of much help, 
they are a hindrance. Being connected either with 
diplomatic or business interests, they have their res- 
idence in the larger seaport towns. Under the laws 
of extra-territoriality, they are not amenable to the 
law of the land, and this has many demoralizing 
effects. As tothe character of the foreign residents, 
Mr. Gladstone once said in the House of Commons 
that he knew of no reform ever assisted by the Eng- 
lish residents of India, and that the same thing was 
true all over the world. In Japan they certainly 
represent a large body of educated people. But 
they well illustrate the evil that comes from the 

impulses of commercial life not held in check by 
religious influences. 

In dealing with the heathen religions, the mis- 
sionary is not concerned with their principles, but 
with their effects. He may freely acknowledge all 
the good that he finds in them, since his effort should 
be to understand the attitude of mind and heart of 
the people to whom he speaks. ‘The religions of 
Japan are the Shintu, Confucianism, and Buddhism. 

The Japanese race probably came from Corea 
and brought the elements of the Shintu religion 
with them. It has a system of ancestor worship, 
the doctrine of sin is dualistic, and an idea of puri- 
fication involving atonement is held. The theory 
of the divinity of the Mikado and his divine right 
to rule was introduced into the system by a political 
agitator, and was revived in 1868 when the old 
feudal régime passed away and strong monarchy 
eame in. 

Confucianism, considered simply as the ethical 
philosophy of the famous sage, is agnostic, and is 
ready to accept any new theory of the origin of 
man. In its series of virtues the stress is laid on 
the duties of the inferior to the superior. The exi- 
gencies of the State are leading away from its strong 
paternal system. 

Buddhism is still strong in Japan, and is capable 
of adapting itself to suit changing circumstances. 
The type represented there leans toward theism, 
though its influence is polytheistic. The sin and 
weakness of man is acknowledged. What amounts 
to a doctrine of personal immortality is held. The 
reformed Buddhism, with its doctrine resembling 
the Christian one of salvation by faith, has more 
life and strength than the other Buddhist sects. 
But it does not keep pace with Christianity, and is 
likely before long to attempt a compromise system 
like that of the Brahmo Soma). 

Little time need be given in Japan to attacking 
the old religions. ‘They are rapidly disintegrating. 
There is even danger that the decay of the old 
faith may be too sudden. 

Increased liberal education has been found neces- 
sary in India, in order to retain the young men who 
are converted to Christianity ; in China the educa- 
tional movement has found favor; but in Japan its 
greatest development has been reached. The first 
missionaries to Japan all formed classes. The 
effort now is to have the boys’ schools take gymna- 

sium standing in the national university system, 
‘and to have the girls’ schools rise to the standard 
of the New England academies. A Christian uni- 
- versity is being agitated, to complete the system. 
A strong reason for high-grade schools in Japan is 
that there is a strong reaction among the upper 
classes from the materialistic views formerly held, 
and it is chiefly through colleges and universities 
that these are to be reached by Christian influ- 
ences. 

In the relations of missionaries with native 
churches, many difficulties arise. For meeting 
_ these it is far better that some well-considered plan 
should be made at the outset. Several such plans 
are used. The Roman Catholic missionaries exercise 
almost complete authority over the native churches. 


Though the diplomatic influence has always been 
strong in favor of the Catholic missions, their suc- 
cess has been limited on account of the distrust on 
the part of the Japanese of a system dominated by 
a foreign power. The Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Episcopalian missions each form part of an 
assembly of the native church, retaining certain 
powers subject to the authority of the home board. 
The lecturer was inclined to prefer this plan. The 
missionaries of the American Board act as corre- 
sponding members of the ecclesiastical associa- 
tions. 

The main object ought to be not so much to get 
things done as to get the native churches to do 
them, to awaken in them a sense of responsibility 
as an assurance of future independent development. 
Under any circumstances, the missionary is bound 
to have a large influence. Though it is not always 
so recognized, this is a source of serious embarrass- 
ment to the native churches, to have a body outside 
the ecclesiastical organization determining so largely 
its management. It must be recognized that the 
native Christians have the larger and more per- 
manent interest in the work, and that they ought to 
have an important share in giving it shape. Often, 
from their very different point of view, they can 
add neglected elements of truth to the missionaries’ 
considerations. In Japan, at least, the general 
feeling of the churches must nearly always be fol- 
lowed. Frankness and constant sympathy are 
indispensable in the treatment of native church 
members. 

Missionary comity—the methods to be used to 
secure the co-operation of missions of different de- 
nominations—is always an important subject. Many 
things already work toward this end. Conferences 
characterized by freedom and candor are often 
held. There are many union meetings. Some- 
times a conference of all the missionaries of a coun- 
try is arranged. Personal relations between mis- 
sionaries of rival societies are nearly always 
pleasant. 

Under the present plan of the apportionment of 
territory the danger of friction is greatest in the 
two largest bodies—the Union Presbyterian and 
the Congregational, each having about nine thou- 
sand members. Both have found it impossible to 
keep strictly within the lines. This is not because 
of the partisan zeal of the missionaries, but on ac- 
count of the great movement of population and the 
loyalty of the natives to those with whom they have 
been associated—a feeling distinct from that of sec- 
tarianism. Experience long ago showed that capitals 
and large cities could not be pre-empted. And now 
it seems that for Japan, at least, no geographical 
division of the field is longer practicable. 

The only true remedy is a decline of sectarian- 
ism. No prudence can escape the troubles of the 
present system. Already the sects have been re- 
duced from twenty-nine to seventeen ; this is a tri- 
umph. If the Presbyterian-Congregational union 
comes about, the number can be brought below ten, 
and a later result will be four or five large and 
effective organizations, with still better things to 
hope for. This diminution of the points of friction 
will be a great gain, and each consolidation weak- 
ens the sectarian spirit in the resultant body. 
This movement is a lesson to the Christian world 
at large. 

It is singular that the greatest hindrance to the 
union of the Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches in Japan should come from Christian lands 
—from America. The plan seems, to the large ma- 
jority of missionaries and native Christians in 


Japan, to promise much for the progress of Chris- 


tianity. R. A. W. 


A SPANISH POET. 
By Proressor CHARLES F. KROEH. 


Y a curious coincidence the people of two hem- 
ispheres, widely separated by their traditions 


‘and civilization, are now, and have been for some 


time, engaged in paying homage to poets who have 
endeared themselves to their affections. It is a re- 
freshing spectacle in this age, which superficial ob- 
servers are too apt to regard as one of mere material 
progress and devotion to material gain, to see the 
people of Germany honoring themselves by collect- 
ing a sum of money sufficient to purchase a country 
seat for Friedrich Bodenstedt, the author of the 
“Songs of Mirza Schaffy,’ on the 22d of April, 
his seventieth birthday. At the same time the 
countrymen of Antonio de Trueba residing in South 
America have been raising a subscription for the 
purpose of presenting that charming writer with a 
house in Bilbao, Spain. These things show that 


the popular conscience is impressed with the belief 
that those who have sown them spiritual things 
should reap some of their worldly things. 

_Trueba did not live to receive the testimonial of 
his admirers from beyond the sea, but the knowl- 
edge of their intention was exceedingly grateful to 
him, and comforted him during his protracted illness. 

When the facts were brought to his notice by the 


editor of the leading illustrated paper of Spain, . 


“La Tlustracion Espaiiola y Americana,” with the 
desire that he should write his autobiography, 
Trueba gave to the world the last lines from his 
productive pen, adding little, however, to the simple 
story of his laborious life that was. not already 


known to his admiring readers. 


According to the baptismal register, Trueba was 
born on Christmas Eve, 1819, but he thinks the 
date is a year or two too early. His birthplace was 
the village of Montellano, in the province of Biscay, 
Spain. His parents were simple peasants, and his 
education was that of the country school—reading, 
writing, and Christian doctrine; but he had to a 
high degree the precious gift of a poetic tempera- 
ment. When the cherry trees blossomed and the 
birds warbled their love songs in the fragrant 
branches, something extraordinary came over the 
spirit of the boy. “TI cannot tell what is the mat- 
ter with my son,” his mother would say, and his 
father would answer: “Oh, he takes after his 
mother, that’s all. What he feels is the same sort 
of thing that she does when the north wind brings 
over the sound of the bells from her native village 
and she stands at the window and wipes her eyes 
with her apron.” 

On Sundays the young fulks went to early mass, 
and came back under the cherry trees on the mount- 
ain side whence they could overlook the valley, and 
even see the blue ocean in the distance. There, 
with four or five little girls around him, red-cheeked 
like the cherries, he would improvise songs, and 
accompany them on the pandereta, while the old 
people were in church, in their turn. The people, 
he says, havea great poetic capacity. In the morn- 
ing they will sing hymns full of deep religious sen- 
timent; in the afternoon they will compose poems 
bristling with naughty wit; and in the evening the 
young men will compose melodious strains full of 
the delights and sorrows of love, and sing them to 
the guitar under the windows of their sweethearts. 
Each of these popular verses is a phase in the his- 
tory of a human heart. 


Many years later, Trueba drew upon his memory 


and imagination for some of these songs, and pub- 
lished a unique book of popular poetry called “ El 
libro de los Cantares,”’ in which he ealls himself 
Anton el de los Cantares—Tony, the Bard—a name 
by which he is generally known among his affec- 
tionate countrymen. He sings, he says, as do the 
birds ; and so, indeed, do his poems read. Many 
years afterward, when he returned to his native 
province, he was often moved to tears by hearing 
these poems sung, here by a swain and there by a 
love-lorn maiden. 

While, however, the poet was thus laying up for 
himself treasures in the hearts of his countrymen, 
he derived but little income from the sale of his 
book. One day,when the Duke and Duchess of 
Montpensier wished to compliment him by asking 
him for a few copies of the “last edition” of the 
Cantares, he was obliged to send them his own an- 
notated copy which he had prepared for a second 
edition in the hope that he might some day be able 
to realize enough money to enable him to publish 
it. In reply they generously sent him the requisite 
funds. | 

At the age of fifteen his parents sent him to 
Madrid to save him from being pressed into service 
by the Carlists, and there for ten years he devoted 
the little leisure his work in a hardware store left 
him to self-improvement and an occasional attempt 


at literary composition. Finally he gave up busi- — 


ness and followed the bent of his genius. “I should 
have done so,’ he says, “even if I had known 
what I now know, that literary life in Spain is a 
life which does not afford a living.” In 1851 
he published not only the “ Cantares ” which have 
already been mentioned, but the “Cid Campeador,” 
each of which brought him two thousand realls— 
not much over a hundred dollars—and it after- 
wards cost him much more to settle the ques- 
tion with his publisher whether he had sold him 
a single edition or the entire work. For nine years 
he was assistant editor of a Spanish periodical, 
during which time he published three books of 
popular tales, the *‘ Cuentos populares,” “Cuentos 
campesinos y Cuentos de color de rosa.” : 
“The task I undertook some time ago,” says the 
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author, “and which I am still engaged in, consists 
in collecting the stories, tales, and anecdotes circu- 
lating in the mouths of the people. Some of the 
writers or collectors who have labored in the same 
field abroad, and especially in Germany, have fol- 
lowed a different path from mine. So, for exam- 
ple, the brothers Grimm have reproduced their 
popular tales almost exactly as they gathered them 
from the people. This plan is not to my taste, 
because almost all popular tales, although precious 
in substance, have an absurd form, and to enter 
worthily into literature they require pruning and 
recasting.” 

These stories are charmingly written. The 
reader is at once transported into the inner life of 
the people. He is under the spell of the blue skies 
of sunny Spain, he breathes the perfume of that 
land of blossoms, and the people tell him their 
secrets, now pathetically and now in their quaint 
and witty way. 

Take, for example, the story of the shepherd 
Tragaldabas, who could never earn enough to keep 
the wolf from the door. One day he was ready to 
give up the struggle for existence, and called loudly 
upon Death to release him. Suddenly he beheld 
Death coming out of a neighboring tavern, and 
walking around a stagnant pool of water in front of 
the house. Death refuses absolutely to kill him, 
and, after a lively conversation, shows him the 
means, not only of appeasing the insatiable crav- 
ings of his stomach, but of acquiring wealth. He 
must become a doctor. 

* But I don’t know anything about medicine.” 

“That is exactly the kind of a doctor I desire. 
I will explain. Whenever anybody falls sick I am 
on hand. If the disease cannot be cured, I will 
stand at the head of the bed; and if it can, at the 
foot. I shall be invisible to all but you.” 

Tragaldabas accepts, and begins by curing the 
magistrate of the village, who had been given up 
by the best physicians. He soon had plenty to do, 
and coined money prescribing for people with real 
or imaginary ailings; but, withal, he was unable to 
satisfy his own inordinate appetite for food. 

Then it happened that the king was very sick, 
and as Tragaldabas’s fame had reached the court, 
he was sent for in great haste. “ Now,” he thought, 
“T shall have a chance, for once, to satisfy my 
hunger.” But imagine his consternation, on enter- 
ing the sick chamber, when he saw Death at the 
head of the bed, ready to pounce upon the king. 
But he was equal to the emergency. 

“Quick! four stout men,” he cried; and, when 
they came: | 

“Take that bed and turn it round, the head 
where the foot was, and vice versa.” 

The king recovered, but Death got even with 
the doctor; for, when the latter drew the first 
installment of his pension of ten thousand a year 
accorded him for curing the king, he ate so com- 
prehensive a meal that he had no further need of 
food. 

The whole story, of which the above is but a 
bald outline, is full of the quaint sayings and 
worldly wisdom of the people from whom it was 
gathered by the author. 

In 1859 Trueba married Dojfia Teresa de Prado, 
to whom he dedicated his ‘ Cuentos de color de 
rosa,” as the best. that his pen had produced, and 
because she had made him feel much of the good 
and pure and holy that he had endeavored to trans- 
fer to its pages; for it had become his principle 
early in life to write nothing that would bring the 
blush of shame to the. cheek of “ a priest, a maiden, 
or amother.” ‘ Let them call me a man of honor 
rather than a man of talent,’ was his noble answer 
to those who desired him to earn more by writing 
something spicy. 

His “ Cuentos de color de rosa” were to be “ the 
reverse of the medal of pessimistic literature which 
takes pleasure in representing the world as an infi- 
nite flowerless desert, and life as a perpetual starless 
night.”” He expresses his literary creed in the fol- 
lowing words: “I bare my head before the tem- 
ple, call upon God in my tribulations, sympathize 
with the weak and sorrowful, glorify what is noble 
and holy, and advise the poor and afflicted not to 
east out God from their hearts nor family life 
from their homes, for God and the family are the 
only hope and the only refuge in the storms of life.”’ 

The book was very successful. A large edition 
was soon exhausted, and it was translated into 
French, German, Portuguese, English, and Russian. 

In 1883 Trueba was left a widower with one 
child, a daughter, whom they called Ascension del 
Sefior. She and her two children, a son and a 
daughter, are the only descendants of the poet. 


Trueba’s whole life was one of incessant activity, a 
hand-to-hand struggle with poverty, during which he 
wrote thirty books and left materials for many more. 
The only aid that he received during that time was 
that already mentioned and an appointment as chroni- 
cler and keeper of the archives of his native prov- 
ince. In the autobiographical notes to which refer- 
ence has been made he expresses the regret that his 
cherished project of publishing his complete works 
as a source of income to his beloved daughter was 
frustrated by the great publishing house of Brock- 
haus, of Leipsic, who took advantage of the absence 
of an international copyright treaty between Spain 
and Germany and flooded the American market 
with his books. | 

His death not many weeks ago was an irreparable 
loss to Spain, and, indeed, to the whole civilized 
world. It is not too much to say that the world 
is better because Trueba has lived. May he rest 
in peace. | 


CONCERNING CERTAIN VARIETIES OF 
IRRITANTS. 


By THE Rev. UrRIAH XERXES Buttes, D.D. 


HOSE who have read Xavier de Maistre’s 
charming “ Voyage autour de ma Chambre ” 
remember how he describes himself as a dual 
entity, “a soul” and “a beast.” Now, in my 
capacity of pastor I am, I find, peculiarly defense- 
less against social annoyances, and, despite its six 
feet of height, my beast is not able to bear my soul 
away to a haven of quiet, but sits helplessly sym- 
pathetic while I am subjected, in my mental and 
spiritual part, to conditions analogous to those in- 
duced in my flesh when Dr. Blinker has ordered 
me to clap on a blister, or to apply croton oil freely 
to my chest. “Irritation or pain, heat and tension, 
are,” says the medical dictionary, “the effect of 
the irritant.” These are precisely the effects pro- 
duced upon my soul by certain conversational 
applications. As I have noticed that the persons 
who cause this suffering in me cause it also in 
others, having upon a wide circle, if one may say 
so, the effect of red pepper on a schoolroom stove, 
I think it not unfair to call them “Two-legged 
Irritants.” 

Mrs. Bradawl, our Senator’s wife, is a sample of 
the moxa, as my imagination pictures it. The 
material of which her applications are prepared, in 
my case, is the prosperity of other churches as 
compared to the prosperity of mine. Now, no one 
rejoices more heartily than I do in the success of 
any brother or the growth of any church, but 
when they are misstated in order to make invidious 
comparisons, I don’t like it. During my last cail 
upon Mrs. B. she began in this fashion about the 
new church building at Smyrna: “The Smyrna 
people have gone far ahead of us. They didn’t 
use to have as big a membership by fifty or more, 
but now they are more than one hundred stronger 
than we are, and Smyrna isn’t growing like Griggs- 
ville, either. They’ve got a real worker in Dr. 
Staples.” 

Smyrna had more than twice the population of 
Griggsville when I first came here, and natural gas 
has lately given it a great boom, as the current 
phrase is. Its orthodox meeting-house had nearly 
fallen on the people’s heads before they laid the 
foundations for their new building, and in the con- 
struction of the latter edifice they have been penny- 
wise and pound-foolish. “My dear madam,” I 
said, somewhat piqued, “‘in a population of eight 
thousand we number three hundred and _ twenty- 
four members, and the Smyrna church, in a popu- 
lation of eighteen thousand, numbers but three 
hundred and fifty-six. I think we compare very 
favorably with our neighbors.” 

“ You have been misinformed,” said Mrs. Brad- 
awl, fixing her fishy eyes upon the wall-paper just 
over my head. “Only last week I was told that 
Dr. Staples received twenty new members. He’s 
a great worker, as I have said. He told me him- 
self he composes his sermons going from house to 
house.” 

Dr. Staples is a good man and a faithful pastor, 
but he writes his sermons just as I do, on his study 
table; and if he composes them going from house 
to house, so do I, and I walk, while he rides ina 
smart buggy given him by his board of deacons. 
Instead of doing well in building their new church, 
the Smyrna people have built one not half big 
enough for the needs of the place, and they have 
left a debt upon it they could pay if they were so 
minded, and which they ought to be ashamed of. 

Upon my wife Mrs. Bradawl applies a moxa 


composed of the virtues of other pastors’ wives 
whose acquaintance she enjoys, and whose activity — 
in church work has had phenomenal results, caus- 
ing money to flow into church treasuries in localities 
as unpromising as the sea sand is for the production 
of big strawberries or white clover. | | 

Mr. Gunn I often liken to the instrument used 
in acupuncture. His attack is sudden, and after 
the pricking he usually applies something that 
makes a sore. His very voice takes part in the 
torment, and becomes, for the time being, a sort of 
red-hot wire drilling into the flesh of the soul. 

“Got left, didn’t you?” he exclaimed to Snod- 
berry, the principal of our high school, at the last 
church social, and loud enough for a dozen persons 
to hear. “TI thought you would when I heard you 
were fishing for a place at Excelsior. They want 
an A No. 1 man there. You'll have to be contented 
with Griggsville.” 

“T like Griggsville well enough,” said poor Snod- 
berry, fire-red with chagrin that, with all his pre- 
cautions, his private affairs. had become public 
property. “ But,” he added, after an instant, all 


| his Welsh blood blazing up, “I don’t like the 


schoolhouse, as you know, nor do I like my salary, 
and I am perfectly willing the Griggsville people 
should know it.” 

There isn’t a better teacher than Thomas Snod- 
berry in the State, nor a worse-constructed school- 
house than ours. Mr. Gunn is president of the 
school board, and presses the salary down to the 
lowest figure, and it was he who let the contract 
for the building to Alonzo Biddlecome, who hasn’t. 
an honest hair in his head, and who put in the 
windows regardless of their uses as light-admitters. 
Mr. Gunn was perfectly satisfied with his experi- 
ment upon the poor professor, and simply laughed. 
He knows that Snodberry is not wholly dependent 
upon his salary for support, and does not care to 
push his acupuncture too far, but with me it is 
different. He knows that not only my bread and 
butter, but the bread and butter of my wife and 
the six little Buttleses, depends upcn my pleasing 
the Griggsville church, and when the fit is upon 
him, and he applies his acupuncture to me, my soul 
commands my beast to receive the criticism-pricks 
with a smile the best it can muster, and, if need be, 
the erosive salve of advice that may come after 
with thanks. 

Deacon Screwys is an excellent example of how 
very like a Spanish-fly blister a man may be- 
come. When his farm work is not driving, he 
will often camp down in the parsonage for a whole 
morning or afternoon, and occupy the time in find- 
ing fault with me. He always comes when he is 
feeling the advent of his yearly bilious attack, and 
the world is no way to his liking, and even the 
sunset takes on a “‘greenery yallery”’ tinge. He 
came only last week, andI am blistered yet. “It 
"pears to me you take up too much time in prayer- 
meetin’s,” he complained. “I should be glad to 
have the time otherwise employed,” I said ; “ but 
only a month ago you and the other deacons asked 
me to give ten-minute lectures on the Sunday-— 
school lessons. The people seem to like them. The 
meetings are very full.” , 

The Deacon tilted his chair back against the wall 
and clasped his hands over his ample waist. “They 
may be,” he sourly admitted, “but they ain’t 
nothin’ to the crowds that go to Baptist meetin’. 
Why, las’ Sunday night, when Mr. Hardhack im- 
mersed Cesar Clay, that house was so crowded a 
seat gave way.” | 

“Cesar Clay has been a dreadful bad nigger,” 
piped up Jonathan Edwards, who, like his mother, 
can never bear to hear me even remotely criticised. 
“Tf it had been papa who immersed him, our 
church would have been crowded.” 

“‘ Myeeeeh !”’ sniffed the Deacon, looking down at 

the boy as if he were a toad that had dared to stand 
up onend. “You're a sassy boy, that’s what you 
are.” 
Deacon Bullhead is also an irritant, but he has 
no such staying quality as has Deacon Screwys, and 
bears about the same relation to him as a mustard 
paste does to the severest fly preparation. 

As a brief and sharp tormentor, as a nail in the 
boot, a rocker for the shins ona dark night, or a sharp 
angle for the ulnar nerve, Mrs. Rogers, our neigh- 
bor, excels all persons I ever saw. I am quite sure 
if she could disturb a corpse by whispering to it 
that its shroud was ill-fitting, and the floral gifts 
were not what had been expected, she would-do it. 

I once knew a plain, hard-working farmer who, 
having no children to need his little savings, applied 
them to conveying the water of a cold spring upon 
his land to the dusty turnpike along which there 
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was much travel. There he laid a great stone cup, 
and over its edge the gracious flood rippled into a 
long trough, and then ran beside the highway till 
it found a crevice in the rocks in which to hide. 
Long before its music reached human ears, tired 
horses quickened their steps, and tired dogs, fuzzy 
ears up-pricked and nose twitching, bounded for- 
ward. Ali the birds and butterflies loved it, and 
secret furry things, with beady eyes and nimble 
feet, crept up to itsedgetosip. Fragrant mint and 
spikes of cardinal flower crowded about it, with 
jewel-weed and the snow-white blossoms of the 
arrowhead. Many a year the hand that gave that 
blessing has been dust, but-it gives its gracious 
bounty still, and always, when I pause for refresh- 
ment beside that great stone cup, I am reminded 
of the lovely spirits I have known, who, like that 
fountain, give joy to all, and a joy long remembered. 
There may be more in the doctrine of election 
than is generally supposed. A man’s ultimate 
nerve-fibers make his destiny, and this irritating 
quality I have endeavored to describe may be 
inherent in the atoms of which he is composed. 
But there is within me a longing, which I am well 
aware strict exegetists may hold borders upon the 
heterodox, to believe that one may choose (if he 
will attend to the matter in time, while the soul- 
muscles are yet soft and teachable), and become, 
instead of a two-legged torment and irritant, as “a 
rose in the winter season, a candle in the dark,” or, 
better still, a very cup of life to all his world. 


A MODERN PILGRIMAGE IN ARABIA. 
IN THREE PARTS.~—II. 
By W. Brooks. 


T is after leaving Wady Shellal that one crosses 

the mountains by “ the pass of the sword’s point.” 
It is a steep zigzag up the rudest crags, of so 
characteristic a type that one almost expects to 
hear the wild song of die Walkiire come echoing 
down from some eyrie. From the summit of the 
torn peaks among which the pass lies, a superb 
panoramic view is obtained of the peninsula, with 
_ its thronging heights even beyond Mount Sinai, 
and allits borders washed by the Red Sea. 

A little incident which happened to me in the 
course of this day’s journey will illustrate the small 
excitements which befall one, and differentiate one 
day from another, in the desert. A slight discussion 
occasioned by the desire of one of the gentlemen 
who had an insatiable interest in inscriptions to visit 
the turquoise mines delayed a small group con- 
sisting of this student of early Egyptian and 
Assyrian carvings, myself, the dragoman, and our 
separate attendants. ‘The dragoman considered an 
interpreter quite essential on such an occasion, and, 
although no lover of exertion, felt that he must 
join the party. The miners and local Bedouin are 
not a reputable folk, and it was thought best to 
borrow my man Hassein, who was a person of 
influence and ability, and, in exchange, my camel 
was put in charge of Baruch. By an oversight, 
no one noticed that the rest of the party had gone 
steadily forward, until they were about half a mile 
in advance of us, quite out of hearing, and soon to 
be out of sight, as the wady came to an abrupt 
end and turned into another. This left me with 
only an irresponsible boy, the most untamed, fiery 
little savage I ever saw, for my protector. The 
first diversion was his obtaining Hassein’s very 
long pipe, and demanding tobacco, a request with 
which circumstances prevented my compliance. 
The next move was to belabor the camel with such 
vigor as to inspire her tread with unheard-of 
activity. I wonder whether the human mind, un- 
aided by personal experience, can form any con- 
ception of the awful nature of a camel’s playful 
gambolings! The saddle is a rude wooden struct- 
ure with a projecting spoke in front and behind, the 
front one taking rank asa pommel. This is loosely 
tied on the hump by an ostentatiously slack rope, 
but when well cushioned makes a very comfortable 
Seat. Under Baruch’s blows, Na’hama, a young 
and agile creature, began bounding over shrubs and 
capering down gullies, while her helpless rider on 
the loose saddle performed strange, sympathetic 
gyrations upon the lofty hump. A little nervous 
English in forcible tones produced a stoppage of 
Baruch’s unpleasant methods, with the arising of a 
new. difficulty in his entire desertion. After join- 
ing a party of charcoal-burners and recounting to 
them the state of boredom to which his present 
cireumstances reduced him, he curled up under a 
bush and calmly fell asleep. A rope halter about 
the neck of a camel, in the hands of a competent 


leader on foot, seems quite adequate, but a tighten- 
ing of this rudimentary bridle by an untrained 
foreigner in the saddle only produces the alarming 
result of depositing the animal’s cross head quite 
in his or her lap. None of us ever succeeded in 
making a camel kneel even when standing before 
it and pulling the rope in careful imitation of the 
Bedouin, and to induce it to kneel by a command 
issued from the saddle would be an idle hope. 

The miners who had brought turquoises to us 
for sale came to beg money, and the charcoal- 
burners attempted a few social amenities, but for 
some reason concluded not to fholest me, winning 
my sincere gratitude when they ceased their dis- 
comfiting attentions and left me and my browsing 
steed to our own devices. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, certainly, and came to my aid in the 
suggestion of a sunshade to be found somewhere in 
the capacious depths of one of the saddle-bags. 
This solved the difficulty, for Na’hama, prodded in 
unexpected and sensitive spots, was kept galvanized 
into an intelligent activity which in time brought 
me up with the rest of the caravan, breathless but 
triumphant. | 

For a full day before its base is reached, the 
strangely cleft peaks of Mount Serbal rise sharply 
above the lower mountains through which the route 
to Wady Feran lies. ‘This group of closely massed, 
ragged peaks is the most naturally imposing feat- 
ure of the peninsula. The lofty cliffs are separated 
by vast chasms, and blasted by lightning, whose 
track has left a blackened, zigzag streak, sometimes 
the entire length from summit to base of their 
precipitous sides. ‘There is something about the 
loneliness and separateness of each mountain that 
gives an awful individuality that forbids familiarity, 
and nothing could be more impressive of the un- 
relentingness of law than these Sinaitic mountains. 
All manner of legends have gathered about them ; 


there is one which the Arabs say is haunted by 


Pharaoh’s specter; there is another so enveloped 
in an atmosphere of holiness that the Bedouin, 
when ill, hasten to repose within its shadow, the 
sanctity of which affords certain healing for fevers, 
and will cure many other diseases, they believe. 

In the neighborhood of Wady Feran the rocks 
are fairly honeycombed with hermits’ caves. The 
episcopal city of Parafn existed here in the third 
century, and these caves were all occupied then by 
men of whose lives and interests Ebers gives a 
vivid and picturesque description in “ Homo Sum.” 
Mount El Meharret, on whose summit Moses sat 
with Aaron and Hur upholding his hands while the 
battle of Rephidim was fought in the plain below, 
is covered with the ruinsof convents, and far above, 
on a towering crag, which seems almost inaccessi- 
ble, a ruined church looks down. 3 

The oasis of Ferin is the most beautiful one 
there is. ‘The wady winds in and out among lofty 
cliffs, and through it runs the line of verdure which 
marks the course of the tiny stream that gives it 
life. The day of our arrival afforded an excep- 
tional beauty in its clouds, which cast purple 
shadows over cliff and chasm, and softened the 
harsh rock-slopes into the semblance of moss and 
grass. A few drops of rain would fall, and in a 
moment the sun would shine through, spreading a 
pale and dainty light on mountain-side and peak. 
In the yellow light of the full moon, with the little 
brook tinkling on its charming grassy way, with 
every palm-frond glistening crisply against the 
solemn cliffs, and asingle star setting above Serbal, 
the almost unearthly beauty of the place is unpar- 
alleled. 

As this is one of the two really great historic 
points in the journey, it is customary to celebrate 
the arrival by a feast for the Arab attendants. A 
sheep, some coffee and bread, if I remember cor- 
rectly, constitute the banquet, which is partaken of 
to the orchestal accompaniment of a solitary fife. 
In bestowing the sovereign to defray all the cost of 
this cheer, the tribe is convened, and, in the pres- 
ence of their entertainers, unanimously promise to 
continue to be faithful and diligent. Indeed, their 
childlike ways and willing service are most pa- 
thetic. I suppose there is an untamed spirit 
within them which would make murderers of them 
under sufficient provocation, but so long as they 
are treated gently they are in return kindly and 
obliging. In fact, one feels in a manner humiliated 
at having entertained any thought of possible death 
at the hands of these gentle Arab savages. Robed 
like scarecrows in garments not unlike a surplice 
with a brown burnous over it, their heads _ en- 
veloped in white, spare and attenuated of form, 
they cease to inspire fear after atime. It is won- 


derful how they acquire such really splendid mus- 


cular strength, for the necessities of the desert have 
trained them to incredible abstemiousness. 

The tribes that cultivate the date gardens at 
Ferain are the most physically unattractive people 
on the desert. The women are the most hideous 
objects alive, when native art has dealt with them. 
The local xsthetic standard requires that a thick 
lock of hair should be braided over the forehead 
and then wound with a black cord until it curves 
upward like a rusty iron horn. The veil or mask 
is particularly ugly, and has a spot of vermilion on 
either side the nose—a sort of congestion of modesty. 
For the rest, the fluttering rags defy description. 
These people, it is supposed, are descendants of the 
Wallachian slaves given by Justinian to the Convent 
of Sinai. 

After leaving the Oasis of Fer‘in the mountains 
are less marked in character, particularly through 
Wady Shekh—a fact which is in part due to the 
altitude of the desert itself, which here is more 
than 35,500 feet above the sea. The geological 
formation in this region presents one very extraor- 
dinary feature in the veins of brown stone which. 
protrude above the surface in perfect simulation of 
walls and fortifications of masonry. ‘They are so 
deceptive in appearance that it is only after close 
scrutiny that one can believe the apparent lines of 
mortar to be merely seams in the rock. 

Flocks of goats and camels become more frequent 
sights after entering Wady Shekh. The camels are 
all marred in some way to elude the “evil eye.” 
If a little camel is especially well formed and pretty 
in color, its owner will make a brutal gash all 
around its throat, and tie a rope into the wound so 
tightly as to keep the raw flesh in constant irrita- 
tion. Astartled hare will often make a great detour 
ahead of the caravan, seeming almost to fly, its 
leaps are so long. Only a very infirm one need 
fear the Arab sportsman. If the Tawara Arabs 
have any temptation to hasten justice, they take 
one precaution which favors deliberation, as they 
swaddle their ancient guns until those patriarchal 
weapons appear a veritable company of incurables. 
Certainly, the game has ample time to eseape, and 
most degrees of rage to evaporate, before the un- 
swathing could be accomplished. 

The approach to Sinai is most effectively made 
over a pass which, though not so scenic, is: almost 
as wild as that of the “sword’s point.” It is like 
marching through chaos, the rocks are so up- 
heaved and rent, and much of it must be done on 
foot, as it is dangerous to ride. An occasional palm 
grows in the ravine below, and there are usually 
picturesque Bedouin encampments, while all among 
the hills are scattered the flocks. Winding in and 
out the devious Wady Shekh, the cries of the goat- 
herds come floating down from the rocks above, 
and far ahead one sees a flock of sheep guarded by 
w boy, or perhaps two young girls cross the wady 
and disappear mysteriously in some rocky gorge 
from whose depths the tinkling bells send musical 
echoes for a time, but are soon still. The wady 
opens finally upon a vast plain which spreads before 


the grouped mountains of Sinai, and far up the ~ 


narrow ravine between two of them lies the con- 
vent, surrounded within its walls by cypresses and 
other trees. The plain is like a great sea of sand 
shut in by a jagged wall of huge crags, with the 
superb Sinaitic group towering against the sky at 
the far end. The plain is spacious enough to af- 
ford camping ground for all the children of Israel 
to set up their tents in front of the mountain, and 
no scene could be conceived more awful and impress- 
ive for the giving of the law. - : 

The arrival is apt to be in time for the vesper 
service in the richly decorated chapel of the Con- 
vent. Everything is so strange that this ornate serv- 
ice and unusual ritual do not seem in any wise 
anomalous. You take your place in one of the 
carved stalls, and watch with fascinated attention 
the graceful genuflections of the monks as they bow 
and kneel and touch their foreheads to the floor. 
And when you receive your share of incense from 
the priest who, to your uninitiated eye, looks like a 
widow in his long, full satin cloak and floating veil, 
you feel that it forms in some way a necessary part 
of the experience. The Convent is full of -interest 
because of the Tischendorf manuscripts, and the 
still unfathomed possibilities of its library ; because 
of its antiquity,and for the beauty of its garden, 
which the monks have made a scene of luxuriant 
bloom in the midst of an arid waste. 

Abbas Pacha, a recent Khedive of Egypt, thought 
to build a summer palace on a height near Jebel 
Musa, and began to construct an excellent Swiss 
road up Mount Sinai. It ends abruptly where the 
actual summit begins, but, whether one is about to 
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climb Jebel Musa or Saf-Saf, it renders the ascent 
much easier, as either summit can be approached 
from this point. The road was to be macadamized, 
but never received the final touches, and is ther®- 
fore very rough, though well laid out. Toward the 
top the way has been blasted through the mount- 
ain’s flank, making a roofless tunnel through 
whose perspective a very beautiful view is obtained 
of the distant mountain ranges. There is a de- 
pression between the two great peaks of Musa and 
Saf-Saf in which nestles a charming little oasis 
whose one tall cypress and a more spreading willow 
are reflected in a little pool of exquisitely green 
But for this bit of color the bleakness of 
the rocks, with frequent seams of snow in the crev- 
ices, would be unbroken. 

There are several chapels along the way, one 
where Elijah (according to tradition) rested when 
he fled after slaying the priests of Baal; and on the 
summit, in amiable proximity among the columns 
and ruins of a former monastery, stand a chapel 
and a mosque to mark the place where Moses re- 
ceived the law. The Pilgrim Stairs is the most 
interesting route for the descent, as the stairway, 
which is in part roughly hewn from the living rock, 
and in part built, follows a series of ravines from 
summit to base, twice passing through arched gate- 
ways where the ravine narrows, and through these 
the-opposite peaks against the opalescent evening 
sky glow in the splendid sunset which spreads a 
film of color through all the aerial spaces. Little 
grottoes are frequent, in which the clear springs with 
which the mountain abounds are cradled, all their 
borders fringed with maidenhair and other ferns. 

There is a halt of at least three days at Sinai, as 
there are many excursions to make, and, also, it 
affords a season of rest before beginning the long 
journey northward, which all books of travel de- 
scribe as extremely tedious, and for which there is 
no guide-book. The Arabs of the caravan live in 
this neighborhood, and. even the camels betray an 
unwonted contentment, and singular tokens of fa- 
miliarity with home scenes. If a camel can be 
rendered more silly than nature intended, it is by 
tying his two forefeet together and turning him 
loose to rove according to the dictates of his own 
crooked fancy. To hasten under these circum- 
stances requires him to toss his ugly head high in 
the air in order to balance himself, while his un- 
gainly form totters and sways and reels. 

As they stagger wildly in search of food, one 
recalls the inebriate’s state of mind who, when 
asked reproachfully by his clergyman, “Oh, Rob- 
erts, drunk again! Where will you go when you 
die ?” replied, doubtfully, “‘ Well, sir, if I can’t get 
on any better than I do to-night, I don’t think I'll 
go anywhere.” In spite of unpromising appear- 
ances, however, the camels always gather about the 
camp at the hours when their beans are dispensed, 
and are by no means inclined to complain of their 
hardships. 

The departure from Sinai is superintended by a 
deputation of benevolent-faced dignitaries from the 
Convent, who have some influence with the Bedouin, 
though not much, but they add a distinct dignity to 
the scene as they saunter about with floating veils 
and long, fur-lined Russian coats, or sit in some 
central position as umpires. There is so very little 
travel or business of any sort that seventy-five 
men with camels will claim the right to convey the 
party to Nahkl. As only twenty were needed in 
the beginning, and the quantity of food has been 
diminished daily, this number is so disproportion- 
ate as to drive the dragoman into a frenzy of im- 
potent rage. Every party is prepared for this 
experience, which usually consumes the morning, 
and sometimes lasts well into the afternoon. Even 
when the matter seems settled the caravan will be 
accoinpanied by a discontented contingent of camp 
followers, who claim the right to carry a load every 
other day, until at last they buy out each other’s 
rights, and the caravan dwindles to its legitimate 
numbers. But for two or three nights shrill argu- 
ments are maintained around the camp fires all 
night long, and swords are drawn to enforce per- 
suasion. One man shouts, “I'll give you a dollar 
for your claim,” and the other replies, “ It’s not 
enough,” and the quarrel continues until one of the 
gentlemen summons them to his presence, and 
declares that their conduct is intolerable, when the 
Sheikh also becomes firm, and in some way restores 
quiet. ‘Ths sinuous wadies which lead from Sinai 
are long and narrow, with wild bowlders whose 
shady hollows make charming spots for the picnic 
luncheon. In one wady is the tomb of a very holy 
man whose name is in the Koran. Half the dome 
has fallen in, and through it is seen the stone sar- 


cophagus, with its white pall covered with red in- 
scriptions, and hung about by pathetic offerings of 
rope halters and rags. There is also the Seat of 
Moses, a rock upon which the devout Bedouin lay 
white pebbles and sprays of some sort of green 
herb, and before which they rub the forehead with 
sand in lieu of the here impossible Mohammedan 
bath, and kneel in prayer. | 


FEET OF CLAY.’ 
By Ame nia E. Barr. 
CHAPTER XII. 
THE SWORD OF DAMOCLES. 
We make our lives as we sew—stitch by stitch. 


‘‘ Each man has some object of pursuit, 
And lavishes his thoughts delightedly 
On the dear idol.” 
“Trouble knows no rest, 
But rolls from breast to breast its vagrant tide.” 


iw people will only recall the personalities and 
circumstances which make up their knowledge 
of the world, they will be amazed at the persistency 
with which evident happiness is associated with 
some hidden tragedy. To the general observer, 
Harriet Pennington’s life appeared to be altogether 
in the sunshine. But one pale, sad woman saw the 
shadow of shame and sorrow following hard after 
her, and she watched it with an almost breathless 
tension of agonizing interest. 

All Mrs. Pennington’s hopes and fears were fixed 
upon one event. If only Harriet were married ! 
She sat in these last days almost motionless by her 
window. Her eyes were keeping watch, her ears 
were abnormally sensitive. If that step were to 
approach, she knew that she would feel it, even 
when it was beyond her own boundaries. And yet 
she scarcely thought her wretched husband would 
intrude upon his daughter’s marriage feast ; there 
would be nothing to gain by such an act of cruelty, 
and she assured herself continually that Arthur 
Pennington had not a naturally malignant nature. 

But if he came near at all, if she were aware of 
his presence, if she saw him, it would be sufficient 
to snap asunder her thread of life, already frayed 
and worn to its last thin strand. Such an event, 
though anticipated, would delay the marriage for at 
least a year. Who could tell what revelations might 
be made in a year! The dying lady, though these 
thoughts gnawed at the very threshold of life, for- 
bade herself to listen to them. She closed with 
her cold, trembling hands every avenue to feeling, 
and sat almost breathless in the presence of God, 
praying, constantly praying, that he would send an 
angel to guard her gates lest “one that troubleth”’ 
should pass through them. 

The physician who watched over her wondered 
at her endurance. He gave her a larger dose of 
his favorite drug, and remarked complacently on 
its potency. He would have been offended if she 
had told him her thought: “ The drug is powerless 
to help me; only by the supernatural is the soul 
made stron to suffer and endure.” 

At last the morning so eagerly watched for ar- 
rived ; a bright, clear morning, with a crisp feeling 
in the air and lovely patches of blue in the sky. 


Harriet was exquisitely dressed, and when the last 


flower and gem had been put in place she knelt at 
her mother’s knee and received her kiss and _bless- 
ing. The beautiful ceremony was performed under 
exceptionally picturesque conditions, the women in 
their splendid dresses being thrown into the finest 
relief by the environment of the military element, 
and the outer background of bronzed natives with 
their dark blue garments and unmistakable air and 
look of the sea. 

Mrs. Pennington imagined it all, and when Har- 
riet came back to her with that new joy on her 
face which is the first reflection of happy wifehood, 
she let her hands fall apart, a faint color crept to 
her cheeks, and she sighed deeply, as those sigh who 
are suddenly relieved from some intolerable burden. 
But even yet her soul was on the alert. She did 
not dare to relax its watchfulness. For weeks it 
had been going to and fro around the lives of those 
she loved, guarding every avenue against evil, a 
combat without truce. 

For this poor, weak woman believed with all her 
soul in the omnipotence of prayer. God had said, 
“ Ask all, I will give all,” and she had obeyed him. 
She thought it impossible that he should deceive 
her. She believed God heard the cry of her dis- 
quieted heart amid the harmonies of the universe, 
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His son and brother passed him equally close. 


and his command to “pray without ceasing,” a 
command which terrifies the souls at ease, gave her 
the only sense of safety and peace she trusted in. 
She could not speak to her children or friends, but 
to God what could she not say? And it was not to 
such prayers repetitions were forbidden. Hers was 
the widow’s importunity which elicited the “do 


likewise.” She told all, she asked all, and she made 
her ss continually. What else is prayer than 
this: 


If there had been any suspicion in the household 
of latent trouble, her restless, curious questions 
about those present in the church might have 
aroused it. _ She was scarcely to be satisfied. “ Was 
no one else there? Did you see any strangers? 
There must have been some strangers!” Over and 
over she endeavored to find out by such remarks if 
all the spectators had been well-known people. The 
answers from every one were satisfactory. 

When the day was quite over, when Colonel Sut- 
cliffe and his bride were on their way to Yorkshire, 
when the guests were all gone, and only Robert 
Pennington sat with his nephew over the parlor fire 
talking of the day’s event, then at last she felt that 
she might say: ‘Return unto thy rest, O my 
soul!” Then she lay down, and, like a little child, 
waited for the healing mystery of sleep, still as the 
grave, kind as heaven. 

‘‘He has gone away,’ she whispered, “and m 
heart was unjust to him.” In reality her heart had 
been a true diviner. From behind the outermost 
row of spectators the father of the bride had 
watched her. As she passed out on the arm of 
her husband he felt the rose scent from her gar- 
ments, and their rustle stirred his heart into a tu- 


mult. He saw the blush upon her cheek, the joy 


in her eyes, the smile that lingered around her 
pretty mouth. He could have touched her hand. 
But 
his form was hidden behind that of the sexton, his 
hat shielded the upper part of his face, his handker- 
chief the lower. He had selected his position with 
care, and secured it with a generous fee. And his 
presence was a matter of no importance to the gen- 
eral public; to his nearest and dearest he was a 
dead man. After all, it was a cruel ordeal. He 
had never before realized the death in life to which 
his crime had doomed him. He went from the 
church to the seashore and wept bitterly, wept such 
tears as the lost angels may weep when they pass 
the gates of Paradise. | 

Robert Pennington had arrived two days before 
the marriage. Indeed, it was his splendid gifts 
which had so enlarged and softened Harriet’s heart 
that she felt desirous to include Bella in her gen- 
eral amnesty with the world. Almost his first 
words to his sister-in-law referred to the man whose 
memory haunted every thought she had. ‘ Mar- 
tha,” he said, “I bring you good news. I have had 
a letter from one of the three men who outlived 
that terrible journey in which Arthur perished. 
There is no doubt he died in the bush. Forty of 
them did so. The Governor has pushed inquiry 
even beyond probability. There is nothing con- © 
trary to this discovered. Indeed, this letter from 
one who survived declares that Arthur fell down at 
his side. My dear, let us bury our sorrow forever.” 

loved him, Robert—once.”’ 

“T loved him also. May God be merciful to 
him! To-day let us forgive the sorrow and shame 
he brought 

To have shared her secret with this sympathetic 
friend would have been a comfort beyond words to 
Martha Pennington, but then the result could not 
be contemplated. So she accepted what was told 
her, and Robert Pennington wondered at the queer 
perversity of women. He had thought she would 
have at least uttered a fervent “ Thank God!” | 
that she might perhaps have asked some questions, 
or wished to read the letter which described her 
husband’s death. But she had taken the news of 
her release without any signs of gratitude. There 
had been even a tone of reproach in the unlooked- 
for assertion, “I loved him, Robert—once.” 
Surely, he thought, a woman under any circum- 
stances is an unknown quantity. ; 

This thought of woman’s uncertainty and in- 
scrutability forced itself on his consciousness again 
as he sat with his nephew on the night of the mar- 
riage day. The pained tension of Mrs. Pennington’s 
face during its early hours had alarmed him. He 
had feared every moment that Death would come 
to the marriage feast, and he dreaded the hour 
in which mother and daughter must part. But the 
parting was over, the daughter had gone away for 
ever from her home, and the mother was almost 
cheerful. Surely women were past finding out! 
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He made this decision, and looked up at his 
nephew. The young man sat opposite him thought- 
fully smoking. Robert Pennington regarded his 
handsome face with pleasure, and felt grateful for 
his silence. Some young men would have tried 
to entertain him, would have bored him with 
questions, and compelled him to talk when he 
wished to think. George had bided his time, 
and it is such trifles as these that lead the heart 
into the most decided preferences. He leaned 
forward and touched his nephew’s hand, while 
his face brightened and softened in every line. 

“George, we have been forgetting you. Harriet 
has usurped every thought lately. Now let us talk. 
What about the Indian question ?” ; 

It was the subject occupying George’s mind at 
the moment. He had been wondering howto bring 
on its discussion. For his feelings and desires had 
‘changed since Bella’s rejection of his unworthy 
offer. If Bella had been willing to go with him, 
it would have been the pleasantest and wisest 
solution of a doubtful relationship. Situations not 

ermissible in English society might obtain a kind 
of oblivion there. Besides, the strangeness and 
distance would be a protection against the inter- 
ference of Bella’s passionate kinsmen. But now 
there was no necessity to fear their anger, why 
should he go into danger and privation, when the 
situation offered him no equivalent ? 

This train of thought in all its bearings was 
familiar to him. His uncle’s question was expected, 
he was prepared to answer it. 

“T am very uncertain about the Indian question, 
_ gir, and when one is uncertain I have always heard 
it is best to stand still.” 

“ Your mother is very sick.” 

“Very.” 


“Her days are evidently numbered. Do you 


think she ought to be left alone?” 

‘‘ Tt would be cruel to leave her alone.” 

“Then stay with her, George ; make her last 
hours happy ones. When she passes beyond hu- 
man love, come to me. At the longest it will be 
but a few weeks; you will spare so much of your 
life to brighten hers ?” : 

“‘Of course I will.” 

“Then there is no more to be said at present.”’ 

This decision precisely suited George. He could 
not bear to quite relinquish every hope of recover- 
ing himself with Bella, and he believed that when 
her health was restored, and the spring weather 
tempted her to resume her usual out-of-door habits, 
he would find some opportunity to plead his cause 
and obtain her forgiveness. 

After Robert Pennington’s departure, the house 
soon fell into a certain quiet order, which George 
approved. For in a few days he hit upon a means 
of employment which comforted him amply for all 
his disappointments, which made the longest hours 
short, and rendered him indifferent to the opinion 
of the outside world: he began to write a book of 
poems. In searching for rhymes he found a hap- 
piness only known to poets. Unfinished stanzas 
went out to walk with him. Rhythmic effects an- 
swered the sweep of his oars. Bella was no longer 
a subject for mortifying and painful reflection; she 
furnished him with material. He embalmed her 
beauty in sonnets, and her faithlessness and scorn- 
ful coldness lost their sting as soon as he began 
searching his brains and his dictionary for rhymes 
to them. 

These literary efforts, really very fair ones, ap- 
peared to Mrs. Pennington to possess wonderful 
merit. Many of them brought tears to her eyes, 
and the poor lady went gently down to the grave 
soothed by the musical syllables representing to 
her a side of her son’s nature which might have 
the power to elevate the whole. She encouraged 
him with heartfelt sympathy and admiration, and 
he rewarded her with an affectionate companion- 
ship of which neither wearied. For George read 
his own writings to her with feeling and enthusi- 
asm, and Mrs. Pennington listened with an atten- 
tion that never flagged, and a pride which expressed 
itself in unstinted predictions of future great- 
ness. 

Partly as a relaxation, partly as a stimulant to 
thought, George walked much on the seashore, or, 
if the weather were propitious, paddled about the 
gray inlets, or even ventured a short distance beyond 
the line of smooth water. Early in January there 


were a few days of exceptional warmth and beauty, 


and on one of them he walked down Glen-Mellish 
to his old trysting-place with Bella. A kind of 
sentimental sorrow, not by any means painful, 
prompted him to renew impressions already wear- 
ing dim. He was speculating on the number of 


lines necessary to fill a certain page, as he approached 
the big bowlder on which he had been used to sit 
with Bella. It was already appropriated. A man 
was waiting there, and he had a most uncomfort- 
able twinge of jealousy for a moment. 

He approached with a manner even a little defiant, 
but when the stranger turned his face he was in- 
clined to smile at his ready suspicions. It was the 
man whom he had once warned at midnight, the 
man with those strange haunting eyes which he had 
never quite forgotten. His cigar was just finished, 
and he rose up and flung the remnant away as 
George saluted him with that courtly upward move- 
ment of the hand which his military training had 
taught him. 

The father looked at his son with eyes of fathom- 
less feeling. Their long, sad gaze troubled George 
beyond his understanding, and when his greeting 
was answered with one of equal grace and courtesy, 
the young man instantly obeyed the mysterious 
attraction which this stranger had over him. 

“Take a fresh cigar, sir,” he said presently, and 
he offered him his case. . 

Then they began to walk slowly up and down the 
bit of brown, level turf, and before George was well 
aware he was talking very freely to his strange 
companion of his own life and its surroundings. 
And at the moment he did not think it strange that 
he should be so familiar with them as to fall sym- 
pathetically into his experiences without requiring 
either explanations or facts. 

At first they spoke of Bella. George began to 
describe her beauty. The older man knew her well. 
He had often smoked a pipe with Ruthie. He 
could tell George all about Bella’s illness. He had 
even sat with the family through the long, sad nights 
when her life had been in the balance. He had 
spoken with Bella not two hours gone. He had 
come far closer to the Clucas family than ever 
George had been permitted to do. 

‘Tell me how Bella looks, sir,” said George. 
He still spoke with a little of the pride of proprietor- 
ship in his tone. It was as if he had said, “ Tell 
me how my Bella looks.”’ 

‘She is not so handsome as she was; but she is 
a good girl. You have had love’s young dream, 
and awakened from it. ‘Take an old man’s advice, 
sir; don’t renew the experience.” 


“TJ shall never find another girl so beautiful and 


so affectionate.” 

‘“‘ She is not your mate. 
know something of women. 
you quarreled with Bella?” 

George had no objection to talk. Some men lack 
all reticence about their amours. They are not 
ashamed of the snubs they receive, they are even 
proud of their infidelities. His father listened 
patiently and observingly ; George was showing him 
his whole heart. He led him into little by-ways of 
conversation, he induced such a feeling of confi- 
dence in his sympathy that the young man did not 
hesitate to declare that hitherto he had mismanaged 
his life, and been something like a fool. 

‘‘'You have been in love. Some men are natu- 
rally fools, they are double fools, in love.” 

“Still I must say that, among all the women I 
have met, Bella was the sweetest and best.” 

“The best is only best in its season: the sea- 
son for Bella is past.” 

“You think, then, that there is no hope of a 
reconciliation ?” 

“Why should you want one ? 
a woman—” 

‘TInsulted! Sir!” 

‘¢ Let us be frank and we shall be friends. I fell 
in love with you that night you struck a match to 
tell me the time, and then took a kindly thought 
about my life. It is so many, many years since 
any one cared whether I lived or died, since any 
one wanted me to live, that your warning made my 
heart tremble. An angel speaking could not have 
affected me more. I have remained here solely for 
the pleasure of seeing you. Can't you bear the 
truth from-me? You will never have a better 
friend.” 

George turned his face to the speaker with a 
blush of pleasure dyeing it rosy. He was very 
sensitive to the flattery of women, but to have a 
man gray and seamed with the storms of life say 
such loving words to him touched the young fellow 
almost to tears. 

“Thank you. I think it would be better to throw 
away good money than such kindness as you offer. 
You look as if you had seen the world and known 
men and women ; say what you like to me.” | 

“T will tell you the truth always. I will share 
your troubles and fence them with my own. No, 


I am no simpleton. I 
Will you tell me why 


If I had insulted 


we need not shake hands; it is mostly an empty 
form.” 

‘Have you been here ever since that night ?”’ 

“Yes. There is a little cottage near Scarlett— 
the widow Sulby’s. I live there.” 3 

‘You must be very lonely.” 

“Tam not without education. It is the brain- 
less who seek companionship and amusement at 
any cost. Ifa man can think, and dares. to think, 
he can animate the dreariest solitude. I have 
heard that you write poetry. ‘he glen and the 
gaery and the sea must all have spoken to you. I 
should like to hear what they have said. We may 
gossip about nature and do no harm.” > 

No proposal could so easily and so completely 
have won George’s heart. He recited some of the 
most ambitious of his sonnets, and the elder man 
was much impressed with their excellence. For at 
that day general education had not developed the 
faculty of musical syllables, and the man who 
could write both rhyme and reason was held as a 
superior kind of mortal. 

“You are a second Bryon! 
the world, and it will say so.” 

T doubt it.” 

“T would not use the word ; it is unlucky. Doubt 
is misfortune ; it dogs the min who dares not meet 
his fate. I have seen this, that they who are for- 
ever doubting fall to the very wretchedness they 
fear.” 

“You seem at once so wise and so unhappy. I 
cannot understand.” 


Give your poems to 


“When I was young, sir, I sowed what arecalled _ 


wild oats. The devil harvests that crop, and the 
devil’s corn all goes to bran.” 

George became very thoughtful, and the conver- 
sation ceased. But the companionship of men 
accepts silence as well as speech. They do not feel 
that they must chatter to avoid offense. They 
recognize the advantage of supplementing confidence 
with thought. On the gaery they stood still a 
moment and looked arourd over the brown, desolate 
earth and the gray-blue sea, where, toward the cen- 
ter of the watery circle, a fishing-boat was lungeing 
heavily as the deliberate rollers came shoreward. 

“We shall have a chill easterly waft after this 
warm breeze,” said the elder man. “The wind 
will come in a moment, and the sea will spring up 
like magic into a short, nasty ‘lipper.’ Good-morning, 
sir. You have given me a happy hour.” | 

He walked away with the words, and George 
stood a moment to look after him. He had spoken 
of a happy hour, but his voice left behind an echo 
of untranslatable sadness. “ What is it? What is 
it?” he asked ; and then he went into his mother’s 
presence and began to tell her of the new friend he 
had found, the strange man who loved him because 
he had been human enough to point out a danger 
in his path. And he did not notice the terror and 
amazement in her eyes, nor the anxious tones in 
which she asked question after question about the 
inan’s appearance. 

‘‘Handsome’ No, he is not, and he looks as if 
the world had kicked him from pole to pole. But 
one feels that he is a gentleman, that he is well 
born and well educated. I cannot make you under- 
stand ; his actions and his words suggest perpetual 
incongruities.” 

“Yet you call him a gentleman ?” 

‘‘He has the air of one; that ease of manner 
which is as free from familiarity as. from awkward- 
ness. It is not a thing acquired; a man has it, or 
he has it not. And yet, as I have said, there are 
perpetual incongruities. I cannot explain. He was 
most enthusiastic about my poems; there is no 
doubt that he is highly cultured.” 

“IT must try and see him some day, when I am _ 
able. In the mean time, I would not trust him too 
far. He may be—you cannot tell what he may be. 
I will rest a little now.” , 

Left by herself, she sat perfectly motionless. Well- 
disciplined women take the blows of circumstance 
without outcry. Corroding anxiety, hidden terror, 
fatal discoveries made in the natures of those she 
loved—she could but silently endure them. 

‘“‘T am so helpless,” she whispered. Then, look- 
ing out to sea, her long gaze caught a boat coming 
swiftly toward the land. She watched the man 
steering, and the man rowing, and a smile spread 
over her face. ‘*‘ We do but row; we are steered 
by a hand mighty as it is mysterious.” She seemed 
to see, through the gloom and dull storm surround- 
ing her, this hand advancing out of the darkness. 
Tossing upon the open sea of sorrow, she felt serene 
in the conviction that it was able to direct and to 
preserve. She began to perceive the shores of that 


land of light everywhere called blessed, 
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) motives entirely misrepresented by their lack of 
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THe “Home. 
THE OPEN GATEWAY. 


E never value social training more than when 
we see people of broad sympathies and pure 


manner. A man may have the brain of a Webster, 


| but if he has the manners of a boor, he is debarred 


from the height that nature intended him to oc- 


'cupy. Many times an intellectual pygmy has hid- 


} and many make that mistake. 


‘den a giant by possessing the knowledge that is 
| necessary to social intercourse. 


It is a mistake to 
call indifference to the social code independence, 
Independence does 
not consist of ignorance, nor of ignoring the rights 


of another, but of complete knowledge and a choice 


in the use of that knowledge. To refuse to wear 
a dress suit may be a mark of independence if the 
refusal is accompanied by absence on the oceasions 


| when a dress suit is considered the social uniform ; 
4 but to accept the invitation and refuse to wear the 


uniform is not an evidence of independence, but of 


a disregard of the opinions and rights of others. 


Inflexibility is not a mark of character, though the 
conduct of many would seem to indicate that it was 
-so regarded. ‘The power to come down from the 
lofty height of one’s personal opinion to the level 
that the majority of men find most convenient in 
social intercourse pays by the freedom gained, by 
the inspiration given by untrammeled contact with 
fellow-beings. The divinity that doth hedge a self- 
crowned king is a frail protection against the com- 
ments of the crowd who value the good of the 
whole above the opinion, the idiosynerasies, of 
the one. ‘The man of brains broadens his influence 
by a smile, he wins those who may not appreciate 
brains, but who are susceptible to the influence of the 
heart. Not long since there was a touching incident 
told by a correspondent of the London “ Athenzeum” 
who had been visiting Grasmere. He said: 

“The most interesting of my conversations was 
with a very picturesque old man I found mowing 
in a low field to the left of the boat-stage on Lake 
Grasmere. The old man had known Wordsworth 
and his sister well, had lived as a servant in the 
poet’s home for years. He said Wordsworth was 
greatly respected, but kept very much to himself, 
and never spoke to others except when obliged. If 
he saw anything in a plant or an insect that at- 
tracted him, he would stand gazing at it and talk- 


} 


ing to himself until people who did not know him 
thought there must be something wrong about him. 
Then, suddenly, the old man broke off with: ‘ Ah, 
sir! but Mr. Hartley Coleridge was the man! 
Dear little gentleman! You know, sir, that he was 
really twice the man that Mr. Wordsworth was, for 
he had a word for everybody, and everybody loved 
him ; though in London, | am_ told, Mr. Words- 
But you see, sir, Mr. 
Hartley, 


worth is more thought of. 
Wordsworth had character, and dear Mr. 
sir—well, he had not character. It is a great 
thing in this world, sir, is character. But for all 
that, sir, dear Mr. Hartley was the better man of 
the two. What I would give to see the dear little 
gentleman here again !’”’ 

How often are such estimates made! That 
silence, indifference to people, complete absorption, 
is an evidence of character, of intellectual power! 
The pity of it! Whena man’s power in life comes 
from contact with his fellow-beings, not on the iso- 
lated level of his own estimate, but on the plane 
where the fellow-traveler gives out his best self, con- 
tributes his mite to the world’s good. Happy the 
man who possesses the social knowledge that enables 
him to meet men of every social grade! who pos- 
sesses the intellectual grasp to see in every human 
being another divine element working out the world’s 
problem! He is a man of character who is too 
great to slight a human being; who values the soul 
above the bank account, and estimates every man 
as the son of God. 


He possesses true independence who, without 
effort, uses the social courtesies that mark the gen- 
tleman at all times. For these courtesies, the world 
has found, best minister to the free intercourse of 
men. 

We may live in an age when realism in litera- 
ture and in art is advocated by many, but the real- 
istic school has developed no devotees that claim 
the individual shall be realistic in his revelations of 
himself to the world. From the individual the 
world demands his best. It will accept in lit 
erature delineations of crudeness, of coarseness, 
coupled with power, but it refuses to submit to per- 
sonal contact with the original types. 

The wise man who wishes a commanding place 
learns to wear a dress suit, and adapt himself to all 
that its wearing implies, while he is able to meet 
homespun without forcing it to remember that he is 
conscious of the difference between broadcloth and 
homespun. 


FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 


By Emity HuntTincron MILLER. 


OTHING in Christ’s instructions to the dis- 
ciples, when he sent them out on that first 
itinerary, seems to me more suggestive than the 
command, “As ye go, preach.” So many of us 
never reach the temple or the synagogue, or even 
find time to sit down upon the mountain side and 
gather our congregation about us. All our preach- 
ing and teaching must be done “as we go;” the 
hands full of burdens, the feet hastening on need- 
ful errands, the flesh often weary, but the lips at 
liberty, if the heart be vigilant and the eyes watch- 
ful, to speak words that may be as good seed on 
responsive soil. 

‘“‘T often wish,” says a busy mother, “ that I had 
time to teach my children botany and physiology, 
and the things that were such a delight to me when 
I was a teacher; but it is entirely out of the ques- 
tion. It is all I can do to feed and clothe them.”’ 

But can you not slip in some lessons “ as you 
go”? Children do not like regular lessons; they 
hate them for the very regularity’s sake; but they 
are easily caught by the guile of object lessons 
built upon the work or play in hand. The busy 
mother is peeling an apple for the child, and she 
asks, ‘‘ What is the skin good for?” and when the 
child replies, as he probably will, that it is not good 
for anything, she can charm him by reminding him 
of the days when the apple lived on a tree, with- 
out any house to protect it from the rain, and show- 
ing him how the skin, with its smooth, varnished 
surface, is like a rubber coat, keeping out rain and 
dew, so that the soft pulp could ripen without de- 
caying—a wonderful coat that grew bigger every 
day, and always exactly fitted. It may not be a 
very important lesson to teach, but it sets the child 
to thinking about the purpose of the apple skin, 
and starts him on the practice of trying to find out 
the reason of things. 

Or she is fitting a dress to a restless child, and 
she beguiles the little victim and interests all the 
others in this way: * We must not make sister's 
dress too tight, because right under here are her 
lungs, that must have room to fill up with air when 
she breathes. They are like the sponge that 
mamma washes you with, only the little holes are 
full of air instead of water. If you squeeze the 
wet sponge up tight in your hand, what will the 
water do? Yes, it will ‘squeeze out,’ and if we 
press sister’s lungs up in a tight dress it will squeeze 
the air out, and there will not be any chance for 
fresh air to get in, and she cannot grow and be 
strong.’’ 

I have seen children of five and seven, whose 
delicate mother did all her own work, who could 
describe, in childish language but with perfect cor- 
rectness, the circulation of the blood and its purifi- 
cation, the story of the mouthful of bread from its 
grinding in the mouth to its place as bone or muscle 
in the House Beautiful, the growth of the oak from 
the feathery germ in the heart of the acorn, the 
principle of the steam-engine, the mystery of the 
cloud and the dew, and many such familiar phe- 
nomena vpon which many adults look with unseeing 
eyes. ‘They had never been inschool; the younger 
could not read at all, and the elder but stumblingly ; 
they had learned their lessons from their mother’s 
lips, never guessing they were anything but de- 
lightful stories. Yet the chief value of their in- 


struction was not in the positiye knowledge gained ; : 


it was in the fact that they had been taught to 
think, had been made intelligent observers, in- 
quirers into the reason of things, and as a mere 
labor-saving investment the mother’s teaching paid. 
Her children were never at a loss for amusement ; 
their imagination and invention found endless re- 
sources where many children could only helplessly 
ask, “ Oh, what can I do, mamma ?” 

In mortals the same course is open to the busiest 
mother, and the only training and instruction which 
is of any great value springs from the seed dropped 
“as you go’’—daily, hourly, constantly, without 
waiting for the leisure, which may never come, to 
thoroughly prepare the ground and go forth with 
deliberate purpose to sow. It would seem as if 
the Lord, in looking forward to the time when 


vineyards and olive gardens should be multiplied, 


anticipated also the increase of care and labor that 


might interfere with the formal instruction of the 


children. And so he says of the law, “These 
words which I command thee this day shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them diligently 
unto thy children, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down and when thou 
risest up.” 

Daily, familiar conversation, at table, in the parlor, 
by the bedside, the last words at night and the first in 
the morning—our Father’s presence, our Father’s 
wishes, our Father’s commands, our Father's help, 
associated with the common detail of our daily life 
for hourly aid and comfort and counsel—this is 
Christian nurture that is within the reach of the 
busiest mother, if indeed “ these words shall be in 
thine heart.” 


NATURE’S COSMETICS. 


By CuristiInE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


7 ee cannot glance at the advertising columns 


of a daily, weekly, or monthly periodical, 
whether secular or religious, without seeing one 
or more—generally more—notices of cosmetics of 
various sorts. Now it is a preparation for soften- 
ing and whitening the hands, now for beautifying 
the skin, obliterating wrinkles or freckles, se re- 
storing the bloom of youth. 

To read the descriptions of the marvelous pow- 
ers possessed by these different compounds arouses 
the wonder that there is an ugly or even a plain 
woman left in the land, and awakens speculations 
as to why, in spite of the miraculous properties 
ascribed to these lotions and ointments, indifferent 
complexions are still encountered. 

That. there is a large sale of these aids to the 
toilet there can be no doubt. The natural and 
inborn instinct in woman which makes her long to 
be attractive to all who look upon her leads her to 
adopt almost any lawful means for attaining her 
end. If Heaven has blessed her with good looks, 
she can afford to dispense with artificial appli- 
ances; but, alas! the majority of women are not 
beautiful. Among the many one meets in a prom- 
enade on a crowded street, or sees in church or at 
any place of public amusement, there may be de- 
scried here and there, at rare intervals, a really 
beautiful face. Far more numerous are those that 
may be termed pretty because of good features or 
the freshness bestowed by youth and health. Pain- 
fully frequent are the women who have almost 
nothing in the line of good looks to commend 
them, ‘and who, as they approach middle age, 
possess little personal charm except in the eyes of 
those who love them. 

Various causes are responsible for this lack of 
comeliness. In some cases nature, occasionally 
spendthrift in lavishing beauty of face and form, 
has shown a niggardliness that seems almost incom- 
prehensible. Frequently the lack of good looks is 
attributable to the physical training the woman has 
received from others and that she has given her- 
self. 

No one is so rash as to affirm that any woman 
who chooses can become handsome. That she 
may increase her attractiveness is beyond dispute. 
But to do this she must not depend upon cosmetics. 
In the exceptional cases where they confer a pass- 
ing improvement, it is generally at the expense of 
lasting injury to the skin—an injury rendering 
necessary the continuance of the pernicious habit 
thoughtlessly begun. 

_ Every woman should take the best care she can 
of her skin, for upon that depends most of her 
charm. She may have superb eyes, luxuriant hair, 
and perfectly cut features, yet if these are accom- 
panied by a thick, — skin, or one disfigured 
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by an eczema, she cannot be beautiful. Many 
women drop into carelessness with regard to their 
personal appearance. That fatal /aisser-aller that 
frequently seizes American wives and mothers, 
causing them to put their own wishes in the back- 
ground and to devote themselves to drudgery, 
often springs from the most unselfish spirit. ‘The 
busy housekeeper and matron cherishes the idea 
that she cannot spare time from her work in 
kitchen and nursery to fuss about her looks. If 
she attains simple neatness of dress and person, 
she thinks it is all she can do. When, finally, she 
wakes up to the fact that her youth and attractions 
have departed together, what wonder if she resorts 
to highly recommended cosmetics in the endeavor 
to repair the ravages of time and care? 

A woman should practice, as a girl, the habits 
that will help her to a clear complexion, and she 
should not relinquish these as she grows older and 
busier. The régime is very simple. Wholesome 
food—not over-rich—a sponge or plunge bath at 
least once a day, followed by a brisk rubbing with 
a rough towel, strict attention to the sewerage of 
the body, and regular exercise, are the essentials. 
Sleep in sufficient quantity is also a desideratum, 
but its loss may, to a certain extent, be supplied by 
the bath and by exercise. 

For the last, walking in the open air is the best 
method to pursue, and horseback riding is only second 
to this. But it is not always an easy matter for a 
busy woman to take an hour’s or even a half-hour’s 
tramp or gallop every day. To partially supply 
the lack of these, let her have recourse to dumb- 
bells. She may recall her schoolgirl calisthenics, 
and add to these such exercises of a similar nature 
as she can devise for herself. It will do her no 
harm to buy and use a-pair of light Indian clubs, 
and there will generally be some man in her family 
circle or among her friends who can instruct her 
how to handle the clubs properly, that she may 
avoid the risk of breaking her own head in the 
course of her gyrations. 
equal to walking or riding, it is yet a good substi- 
tute, and may be practiced when the other i is out of 
the question. 

The same means may be used by country girls 
during the winter. In the city it is comparatively 
easy to find a dry place for walking. But in the 
country, where the roads are deep with snow or 
almost impassable with mud, long tramps are im- 
practicable. To the habit of staying indoors and 
to the indigestible food they eat are to be attrib- 
uted the pasty complexions of many country girls. 
Active exercise is necessary to work off the effect 


of the pork, fried meats, saleratus biscuit, and 


heavy bread that often compose the food staples i in 
farmhouses through the winter months. 


GARDEN HINTS. 
~~. The Christian Union knows it is not 


its province to invade the field of agricultural 
journalism, it seeks to give information that will 
be useful to every reader. 
~ The Ohio Experiment Station gives the follow- 
ing remedies for that pest of the apple orchard, the 
borer—no cure has yet been found for him in the 
parlor: “ Apply, late in May or early in June, and 
again about three weeks later, a strong solution of 
soft soap, to which has been added a little crude 
earbolic acid. This mixture may be conveniently 
made by mixing one quart of soft soap, or about a 
pound of hard soap, with two gallons of water, 
heating to boiling, and then adding a pint of crude 
earbolic acid. ‘The solution should be thoroughly 
applied (a scrub brush is excellent for the purpose) 
to the trunk and larger branches of the tree. If 
the bark of the tree is especially rough, it should be 
scraped before the wash is applied; and the soil 
should be smoothed down about the base of the 
trunk, so that there will be no cracks for the 
insects to enter to deposit their eggs. Of course 
the object of this application is to prevent the lay- 
ing of the eggs from which the grubs hatch. As 
an additional precaution it is well to examine the 
trees during the late summer and early autumn 
months for eggs and young grubs, which are 
readily detected and can be easily destroyed with 
a knife. In this way one man can go over an 
orchard of five hundred or more young trees in a 
day.” 

The Michigan Station sends out the following as 
the result of special experiments at that station: 
“In experiments with beans, on sandy soil, the 
greatest per cent. of germination came trom plant- 
ing three-quarters of an inch deep; while three 


While this exercise is not 


and four inches deep gave a much lower germinat- 
ing rate. At the end of twenty days .the growth 
from the latter was four times as great as from the 
shallow planting.” 


TWO BENEFACTORS. 


WE still shiver when hearing or reading of the 
torture the women of China endure to give 
them feet of the required dimensions; we cannot 
understand why the pudgy, deformed foot and the 
tottering, feeble carriage that are a result of the tort- 
ure should compensate for the freedom of movement 
and the shapeliness that it sacrifices. 

We are told that the unclassical dimensions of 
the forms of the women of the Western world cause 
as great a commotion among the women of the 
Flowery Kingdom, and each is astonished at the 
sacrifice made to accomplish these physical stand- 
ards of grace or beauty. Can anything compensate 
for the loss of physical freedom? Do we not see 
every day on our streets women who sacrifice that 
peculiar mark of physical power and beauty, a free, 
even carriage, to tight shoes and a tight waist ? 
They go about with wrinkled forehead, purple com- 
plexion, and hobbled steps, hugging the idea that 
the cramped foot and waist are beautiful. It may 


be hopeless to protest against these evils, as they . 


are the sins of little minds. Ridicule is a weapon 
that has rid the world of many evils, and perhaps 
will prove an effective weapon for these evils. The 
following is taken from a trade journal which pub- 
lishes it as a fact : 3 

“¢T want a pairof French kid button boots. Let 
me see the very best you have.’ 

“¢This way, please; here they are; made by 
Ready, Sale & Co.; the very best in the market. 
What size did you say?” 

‘““¢T wear threes, slim.’ 

Ah! here we are; now, then. Fits you like 
a glove. If I had taken your measure I couldn’t 
have done better.’ 

“«They seem to be all right. By the way, are 
these the same make of shoes that Mrs. Lightfoot 
wears 

Well, to tell the truth, no. She always wears 
a make that costs a dollar a pair more.’ 

‘“¢* But you said these were the very best.’ 

For wear and quality—so they are.’ 


‘“¢«'Then why should Mrs. Lightfoot pay a dollar 


extra for hers ?’ 
‘¢¢ Why, she won’t have any other shoe but Fitem 


& Co.’s, because she can wear a size smaller of 


theirs than she can of any others.’ 

“¢QOh! but you really don’t mean to say that I 
could wear a No. 2 shoe of What’s-his-name’s make, 
do you 

_“*Certainly you could. You see they have got 
a designer of patterns who is a perfect genius, and 
who understands the human foot the same as a 
schoolmaster does his A B C’s. He explained his 
system to me one day, and I find he is thoroughly 
posted. His idea is, in the first place, to abbrevi- 
ate the longitudinal pressure forward, and then, by 
propelling the lateral distension sideways, he of 
course makes the shoe a size shorter than it would 
have been had he made it the full length.’ 

“*Dear me! How simple that seems! And 
you are sure I could wear a No. 2 of this make ?”’ 

““* Positive. Here is a pair. Try them on and 
see for yourself.’ 

‘““« Why, these are just too nice for anything! 
They fit perfectly. They ain’t a bit tight. Are 
you sure they are only twos?’ 

*** You can see for yourself. Size mark stamped 
in plain figures on the sole and lining. There it is; | 
size No. 2, width A.’ 

“< Well, Pll take this pair, and after this you 
won't catch me wearing any other make.’ 

‘This sounds like fiction, but it is a literal fact. 
The conversation took place just as it is written, 
with the exception of the names. 
measurements of the woman’s foot called for a No. 
3, she was fitted perfectly with a No. 2. The ex- 
planation is simply this: There are manufacturers 
who, when ordering sets of lasts, instruct the sellers 
to deliver them unstamped. The stamping is done 
in the shoe factory, each last being marked a half- 
size or a size smaller than it measures. The up- 
pers are numbered to match the last, and the de- 
ception is complete.” 

The shoemaker is a benefactor who can always 
fit a No. 3 foot with a No. 3 shoe, though he 
indulge in a deception that shows his moral ethics 
weak. 

The dressmaker who, like one known to the 


Although the 


writer, makes a cramped waist a mark of vulgarity 
to her customers, deserves the gratitude of the race. 

Diseoursing most eloquently recently during the 
fitting process, this modern Minerva said : “ You 

tink I t’inkasmall vaist pretty! No! no! It’ink 
proportion pretty. The womens of dis country 
know color, but not form ; they t’ink a small. waist 
make pretty figure, no matter the size of the shoulders 
oer the hips. You t’ink it nice to squeeze the waist ; 

the flesh must go somewheres, it is not lost; it either 
go up or down, sometimes both, and I think it vul- 
gar to make any part of the woman’s form promi- 
nent. American women like to be thought modest. 

Many of them I think not so; they not mean to 
be, but they are vulgar, for they deform themselves, 
make themselves noticeable by squeezing the waist 
and so throwing the flesh where it should not be. 
Is there any beauty in a squeezed-in waist that belong 
to an undeveloped girl, with the broad shoulders 
and hips that belong to the large, fully developed 
woman? I think not. It isa pity that the Ameri- 
can woman not learn that true beauty in figure is 
in the proportion and not in the inches of the 
waist. Very few American women have pretty 
backs, because the shoulder-blades is like cheese 
knives, they stick out so; that is my trouble in 
fitting the back to hide this deformity. What 
causes it? Why, the lacing; they is shoved out 
of place, crowded out. No, I will not keep as 
a customer a woman what looks like a fool on 
the street, or who is vulgar in her dress. I 
ean have plenty who are sensible and will listen 
to what I say. I will not make sleeves so a 
woman is crippled, nor the waist so she is only 
hips and shoulders—that spoil my work. Yes, yes, 
you ‘most all know color, but not form, proportion,” 
and she sighed patiently as she picked up the 
results of her hes tr increase ! | 
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A CASE IN POINT. 
By Katrnerine McQuorp. 


HAVE been much interested in an article en- 

titled ‘Good Reading for the Young ’’ published 
in a recent number of The Christian Union. I 
should like to relate an actual experience with a 
child of eight. When this little girl of whom I 
shall speak was four years old, I told her for the 
first time the story of the Odyssey, using all the 
proper names. She did not seem to care for it 
particularly, but, as it was repeated from time to 
time, her interest grew, and in the course of a 
month she would beg to have it told her. Then 
sometimes I would read her parts which she espe- 
cially liked, and in that way cultivate her ear and 
taste for beautiful language. In her pictures and 
in people she often sees resemblances to characters 
in the Odyssey, and even once, on seeing an old, 
decrepit dog, exclaimed: “He looks as old as 
Argos was when his master came home!” ‘To-day 
she is more familiar with the story of Odysseus 
than most students who have read it in the original. 
I have always found it a better plan to begin to tell 
her the story first, and then, at an interesting point, 
begin to read. It was in that way also that she 
grew to love ‘“ Horatius.”” When she became per- 


| fectly familiar with the poem, I told her a little of 


the author, and about other brave things which 
Horatius did. And so she unconsciously learns 
history and literature. And in the same way I 
teach her mythology, selecting the most interest- 
ing parts, often weaving my own imagination into 
the story. Her mind is never crowded; she is 
told only a few stories and read to from a few 
good books, so that what she knows she under- 
stands thoroughly. As she grew older, I read 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book” and “Twice Told 
, Tales.” These she enjoys, and often there are 
suggestions which give me an opportunity to bring 
in archeological subjects. Sometimes I will take 
a statue and tell her all about it. A few days ago 
she and I stepped into the Boston Art Museum, 
where, to her great delight, she recognized many 
of the statues and pictures about which she has 
always heard. Do you not suppose that such 
stories elevate her mind, that she is laying well the 
foundations of an intelligent classical education, as 
well as cultivating her taste for the very best ? 


So much was said of the danger of infection 
from books in circulating libraries in England that 
extensive experiments were made, with the result 
of deciding that the danger of infection was very 
slight. It is recommended that books be dusted 


carefully before being read. 
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THE RETURN OF THE TRUANTS. 


By Ontve THORNE MILLER. 


NCE upon a time, on a beautiful moonlight 
O night, I was kept awake for hours by the cries 
and calls of birds. Far up in the air they flew, in 
flocks, in straggling parties, calling to each other 
as they went, and all night I listened, trying to rec- 
ognize the voices, and pondering over the mystery. 
Why do they go by night? How do they know 
the way? Who tells them when to start? 

Most birds, we know, go to bed with the sun, 
and are frightened and wild if disturbed at night, 
yet here were thousands traveling together, with all 
their wits about them, their faces turned to the 
north, their wings steadily carrying them on. 

I wish I could answer my own questions, but 
those things are as yet the secrets of the birds. 
All we know about it is that when bird-babies have 
grown up and learned to fly, and insect-babies are 
tucked away in warm cradles for a winter’s sleep ; 
when the old leaves fall and the glory of next sum- 
mer’s greenery is packed away in tiny buds on the 
trees; when squirrels shut themselves up in their 
cozy nests with cupboards well stocked for the sea- 
son, and turtles go far down toward the middle of 
the earth; when woodchucks retire to their furthest 
back room, and thousands of little fellows in fur 
roll themselves into balls and go to sleep for 
months; when boats and rackets and bathing suits 
and balls are laid aside, and spelling-books and 
geographies are hunted up; in a word, when sum- 
mer is over—then a strange frenzy seizes the birds, 
and on some auspicious night they leave their 
homes and are gone. We see them no more, 
though we hear them sometimes, as I did on that 
long-to-be-remembered occasion. 

Happily, they do not go to stay. IEf they did, we 
should have to follow, for we can’t live without 
them. In one summer we should be driven out of 
the country by insects—creatures so small they can 
defy us, and so hungry they can eat up everything 
that grows. So in the spring, when life begins to 
stir in the tree-buds, and the sleepers wake up and 
creep out in the sunshine, back come our beautiful 
birds to sing for us, to eat for us, and to delight us 
in a thousand ways. 

Who comes first? The song-sparrow, | should 
say, for when I went to the park early in March to 
see who had arrived, I found the dear little fellow 
in possession, defying the sharp wind in his feather 
great-coat, flirting his tail, and bubbling over with 
song from every bush. It will not be long before 
his pretty little brown mate will pick out a low bush 
or tuft of thick grass, and set up housekeeping, for 
this is a busy household, with a summer of work 
before it: nests to build—two or three of them 
sometimes ; babies to bring up—a dozen, if no acci- 
dent befalls; hundreds and thousands of worms 
and grubs and caterpillars to eat, besides hundreds 
and thousands of songs to sing every hour of the 
day. What more could one wee bird do for our 
happiness ? 

And then the bluebird, flitting about in his sky- 
colored suit, singing his exquisite notes, seeking a 
home in some hollow tree or stump, and by and by 
proudly bringing his little family out on the lawn. 
Well, too, may he be proud, for anything prettier 
than a bluebird baby, with honest face and spotless 
bib, does not exist—in my opinion. 

How do we receive this charming little fellow ? 
I'll tell you how one that I happened to see was 
received. He was promptly killed by a stone. 
Now, if the boy who threw it had a right to kill the 
bird, which he had no more than I have a right to 
kill him, what good did it do him? Let me tell 
you, boys. He held the poor little bunch of tum- 
bled blue feathers in his hands ; he was pleased that 
he had hit his mark—that is all. 

But what harm, do you ask? He robbed the 
whole summer of one of its most delightful voices ; 
he robbed us of a bluebird nest—perhaps of two— 
and four or five lovely little ones to each nest; he 
did the same as kill eight or ten bluebirds of this 
year, and, in that moderate proportion, between sixty 
and eighty of the next year’s bird world. 

Nor is that all! By destroying these birds he 
insured the lives of the thousands of worms and 
grubs (among them the cut-worm) they would have 
eaten and fed to their nestlings. It is impossible 
to guess the number of insects allowed to live, and 
among us, by the murder of that one bird. That 
would seem to be enough harm to follow one 


thoughtless act, but it isn’t the end by any means. 


He hardened his own heart, and helped to make 


himself cruel, which is worse than all the rest. 

Not last of the early comers is the robin. One 
knows the minute he arrives, for the first thing he 
does is to mount the fence or a low branch, and 
look around to see what has happened since he left, 
and then to tell what he thinks about it. There 
he stands, emphatically slapping his wings down 
upon his sides, opening and shutting his tail feathers 
like a fan, calling “ Tut! tut! tut!’ excited and 
earnest to the tips of his toes. The robin nursery 
is more easily watched than any other belonging to 
our shy friends in feathers. The apple tree is a 
favorite site, but he’s not overparticular, and I 
have seen one even on a window-sill where a dozen 
or so of straws made a pretense of a nest and kept 
the eggs from rolling off ; but the nestlings had the 
run of the sill long before other robin babies thought 
of stepping out of the nest. 
appear, however, woe be to the naughty hand that 
meddles with robin affairs! No bird can raise a 
greater hue and cry, or quicker make one feel like 
a thief and a robber. As with the flowers in the 
park, you may look all you like, but “ hands off,” if 
you please. With these March birds comes the 
pheebe, and salutes us by an anxious call from the 
peak of the barn. 

In the woods about the same time come other early 
birds. 
by a rolling drum-call on a dead limb, or a loud 
“ pe-auk !” and then you see the brown and gold of 
body and wings, and the scarlet band on the back 
of the head, and you know the golden-wing or 
flicker. Get near him—if you can—and listen to 
his low ‘“‘ wick-a! wick-a!”’ and see the queer antics 
he goes through to convince his demure little mate 
that she is the loveliest and he the most devoted of 
the woodpecker family. I warn you you'll need to 
be very wary, for he is a sly creature and has no 
notion of telling his well-kept secrets. He's worth 
a good deal of patient study, however, for he has 
manners and customs of his own, and the golden- 
wing baby is a character. | 

In the woods, too, is the chewink, if you’re sharp 
enough to see him, digging away at last year’s leaves 
on the ground, hunting the insects hidden there ; 
and the cow-bird, early on hand to spy out the nests 
of others, and decide on whom to quarter a cow- 
bird baby. 

About the swamps may be seen the red-wing black- 
bird, with epaulets of scarlet and gold. If not seen 
he is sure to be heard, for he’s a noisy fellow, 
bustling about to prepare for his queer little gray- 
coated bride not yet arrived, and talking and chat- 
tering, in his jolly way, from morning to night. 
He’s always lively and social in tastes, and when 
his partner arrives they do not steal off alone, in 
bird fashion, to build and to bring up the family. 
Nesting is a sort of community business. The 
red-wings seem to pursue their own ends in tree and 
shrub on the edge of the woods, while their mates 
nest in colonies in the low bushes or grass of the 
swamp. 

These are the best-known birds among our early 
arrivals. Some of them are here in February, 
others straggle along through March and April, but 
in May is the grand return of the birds, and the 
short and sweet call of the bewitching little migrants. 


THE LITTLE CITIZENS OF A 
MONARCHY. 


-* we start out on our walks these pleasant morn- 
ings, we see many new and strange sights; 
many things that puzzle and annoy us because we 
feel that we ought to understand them. Not the 
least of the things that interest us are the bus 

inhabitants of the tiny, conical-shaped hills that 
lie in our pathway, and which I hope we have all 
learned to respect as the home of the ants, those 
models of industry. Who of us has not been told 
to study the ant to learn habits of thrift and indus- 
try? Why, Solomon, ages ago, out of the depths 
of his wisdom, exclaimed, “ Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gard!” But not many people know anything more 
about them than their habits of industry. There is 
one man, however, who is as familiar with the ant 
in his home, with his politics, his manufactures, his 
manners, as he is with the manufactures of his own 
country, its politics, or its manners—and that is 
saying that he knows all there is to know; that man 
is Sir John Lubbock. Nor are ants the only small 
creatures of Sir John Lubbock’s love and study : for 
many years he has had as a constant friend a wasp ; 
while in the drawing-room of the beehive he is 


Confiding as they 


One of them you hear announcing himself ; 


always welcomed as a friend. Sir John Lubbock 
does not court these friendships for his own amuse- 
ment and benefit alone, but for the benefit of all. 
He gives us information of a world in which most 
of us are too busy to enter, or never have the 
desire, until we are introduced by him. In his 
lecture on “The Habits of Ants” he gives much > 
curious information, and tells us of many experi- 
ments which most of us can try. 

To begin, Sir John tells us that the ants are a 
well-governed and law-abiding monarchy. There 
is not the slightest evidence that a democratic form 
of government would appeal to them in the least, 
for they give every evidence of being intensely aris- 
tocratic. They have a queen who is never per- 
mitted to care for herself in the least, but is cared. 
for in a royal manner by her subjects; then the two 
winged females who lay the eggs and under certain 
conditions may become queens are treated as a 
nobility. The common people who do the work, and 
do it cheerfully, taking no part in the government, 
are called neutrals or workers. These care for 
the eggs of the queen and the two winged females, 
and care for the baby ants until they are able to 
care for themselves. They carry the eggs into the 
sun, and care for them till hatched ; they bring home 
food for the community. The yellow ants, we are 
told, drive home the aphids whom they find filled 
with honey on the rosebushes, and keep them as 
a farmer does his cows, milking them of honey. 

There seems to be a community feeling between 
the several ant cities, as the inhabitants help each 
other in war or in times of invasion, and have 
been known to help restore a hill town after it was 
destroyed. ‘Their strength is marvelous, and shows 
they do not need gymnasiums for physical develop- 
ment; they can carry ten times their own weight. 
How were all these facts discovered, you ask? Sir 
John Lubbock tells us how he formed artificial 
cities and colonized the ants : 

‘‘A wooden tray is placed upon the table and 
surrounded by water, so as to constitute an island, 
within which the small earth-folk must perforce 
abide, for no ant can swim. A modicum of dry 
clay or garden soil is sifted upon the tray, over the 
larger part of which a glass top is slid, distant 
about one-third of an inch from the wooden floor. 
Allis then ready for the reception of a community 
which may, of course, be brought pell-mell from 
the nearest ant hill. Before long the emigrants 
will make the best of their new location by con- 
structing passages, chambers, pillared halls, royal 
apartments, and nurseries out of the earth provided, 
and settling down to the duties of an ant town. A 
little dab of honey laid outside the colony, on the 
uncovered part of the tray, supplies them with food, 
which they come to fetch, emerging from gateways 
made at the edge of the glass cover. Thus recom- 
mences the regular existence of the tribe, which 
may grow to number a quarter or a half-million 
souls. We say ‘souls’ advisedly, for, when the 
observer quietly draws away the upper lid which 
conceals the glass top, there lies disclosed the daily 
existence of the tiny creatures, furnishing evidence 
of gifts utterly astounding and hardly to be dis- 
posed of by calling it all ‘instinct.’ In one city 
thus suddenly revealed to view will be seen the 
queen mother—of truly royal stature compared 
with her children and subjects—reclining in her 
throne-room. Ants come and go through the 
apartment, laying down small white pupz—the 
infants of the state—and carrying them off again 
when her Majesty has inspected, touched, perhaps 
fed, them. The ants in waiting, if we may so 
style them, do not turn their backs upon the sover- 
eign; their heads are all in the direction of ‘the 
presence.’ In another city, whose squares and 
streets are next unveiled, a different species lives. | 
They are, perhaps, the pale-colored ants who capt- 
ure and train slaves, and, if so, one may watch 
the luxurious masters fed and attended by dark 
servitors, who scurry hither and thither, intent 
upon their duties, visibly performing all kinds of 
work for the perfectly idle fighting ants. And, 
slowing wandering up and down the same streets 
and squares, will be observed small wood-lice, quite 
blind, but domiciled and maintained by the com- 
munity, the function of which appears to be keep- 
ing the city clean, for they will be seen feeling 
about for every scrap of dirt and remove it—the 
housemaids of this ant people.” 

This is not a very difficult experiment to make, - 
and these new pets will give no trouble, and yet be 
more entertaining than the best book published, 
because you can find a new fact every day, a new 
habit. The ants will prove an endless source of 
entertainment te friends as well as yourself. I 
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know a group of young folks who had a never-fail- 
ing source of entertainment for an entire summer. 
They put under an apple tree a wooden trough, 
and carried the ant hill, filled with ants, on a 
shovel, and put them carefully in the trough; 
water was kept about the hill, to prevent the ants 
escaping, and all summer they built and multiplied 
till thousands of ants had their home in the trough. 
Few litttle folks know more about the habits of 
ants than these little people. _ 

Sir John Lubbock tells us many things about 
ants that we might not find out if left to ourselves. 
He says that a strange ant cannot go into another 
community and not be discovered at once, though 
he has known communities that numbered five 
hundred thousand. How did he discover this? 
By experiments : 

“Place an ant of the city at one of its gates, in 
a little cage protected by fine net. Every towns- 
man coming forth goes up to the cage and waves 
his antennze—but he is satisfied; it is a friend. 
He quits the spot to go on with his own business. 
But put a strange ant in the same receptacle, and, 
in a trice, the first inhabitant emerging detects an 
interloper. In ant morals every stranger is an 
enemy, and must be killed. A crowd of angry 
citizens gather at the cage, and the victim is soon 
dragged forth and dispatched. It is not by scent 
that they thus recognize each other, for Sir John 
has impregnated ants of different tribes with the 
game odor, and the little people were not in the 
least deceived. It cannot be by marks, for he has 
painted different ants of one color, and has not 
succeeded in misleading his colonists. There is 
some gift in it which we cannot even imagine, and 
actually extending to the discrimination of the eggs 
and the pupe of their own and of stranger com- 

munities.” 

The neutrals or workers are the mainstays of the 
monarchy. as the industrious, law-abiding citizens 
are of our world, no matter what the form of gov- 
ernment. ‘These neutrals discover enemies, bring 
home the stray citizens, build the streets of the 
cities, train the wood-lice as servants, are the sol- 
diers that defend and enlarge the kingdom, lay up 
_ food for winter, and educate the young. 

Will you ever be able to treat an ant carelessly, 
or to think for a moment of destroying the city 
that represents so much care. and industry and 
good order? Will it not pay those who can to 
make a tray or trap and move one of these busy 


communities into it, to study and discover for | 


yourself the habits and customs of the inhabitants ? 
Sir John Lubbock’s book, “Ants, Wasps, and 
Bees,” will be found a useful companion. 

The Arabs treat the ants with great respect, con- 
sidering them a people “dear to Allah,” and have 
a legend that when the angel Gabriel went to warn 
- Solomon of a danger, he stopped on the way to 

help an ant that had fallen into a puddle of rain- 
water. 


A HARD-WORKED BOY. 


By Sypney Dayre. 
te Now: Jacky, I'll tell you what chores you have 


to do this morning.”’ 

“ Oh, dear!” wailed Jack, “ I want to go fishing, 
right off.” 

‘You can go fishing. All you have to do won't 
take you more than half an hour, if you hurry.” 

“‘T hate to do chores,” said Jack. 

“Of course you do. Everybody knows that. 
But chores have to be done, and it is a good thing 
for small boys to have something to do.” | 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jack. “ Everybody thinks small 
boys ought to work all the time.” 


“ You are to carry this pail of cream over to Mrs.. 


Lee’s.” 

“It’s ever so far.” 

“ Itis scarcely half a mile. And cut a basket of 
kindling, and dig enough potatoes for dinner.”’ 
_ “T hate to dig. It always makes my back ache. 
And I hate to split kindling ; I ’most cut myself the 
other day.” . 

‘“‘ Here’s the cream.” 

“Tt’s such a splendid morning for fishing.” 

Jack whined dolefully as he took the small pail 
and went through the back yard. _ eas 

“ Chores, chores!” he grumbled. “I do believe 
they think boys were made for nothing else but to 
do chores. I shall be all tired out before I go fish- 
ing. If mother ’d ever been a boy and had to 
do chores she’d know.” 

Hannah, the girl that helped in the kitchen, was 
in the yard, and Jack’s remarks had been half to 
her and half to himself. 


for ? 


-“*Do you think your mother has no chores to do, 
then ?” asked Hannah. 

‘‘OF course she hasn't,” said Jack. “Did you 
ever see her piling wood, or running errands, or 
driving the cows, or cutting kindling ?” 

‘‘ Did you ever see her making bread or pies or 
cakes for little boys to eat?” asked Hannah. “ Did 
you ever see her making butter and cheese and 
soft soap? Did you ever see her sweeping and 
dusting and making boys’ beds? Did you ever see 
her making pants and coats and mending stockings 
and sewing on buttons ?”’ 

‘“‘ Here, Watch, Watch, Watch!” called Jack, as 
he turned into the lane. 

“‘T believe [ll hitch Watch to the little cart and 
make him draw me,” said Jack. “ He’s alazy fel- 
low, and ought to be good for something.” 

Jack set his pail down and hunted in the barn for 
some straps and strings. By the time he had found 
enough, Watch was gone, and had to be hunted 
up again. It took some time to harness him in, 
and then he showed, as he had often shown before, 
that he did not enjoy being turned into a horse. 

“Get up, Watch! Behave yourself, I say.”’ 
Jack seated himself in the cart, and ordered Watch 
to go on. Then Watch came to a dead stand until 


Jack got out and led him, when he would start off 


on a brisk run, and Jack would jump into the cart. 
But the moment he felt the small boy’s weight 
Watch again came to a halt. After this had taken 
place about a dozen times, the cream, strange tv say, 
arrived safely at Mrs. Lee’s. 

Jack worked his way home as he had come, and 
turned his dismal face toward the woodyard. 


‘“‘T never did like to chop kindling. I don’t see 


why Hannah uses up such an awful lot of it. I 
don’t see why she can’t cut it herself. Stop now— 
there are some good pieces lying here. That'll be 
so much less to cut.”’ 


He pounced on some small bits of wood, and 


then began looking for more. 

“Perhaps I can find enough without cutting:a 
mite.” 

Up and down the yard went Jack, carefully 
picking up chips and small bits of wood. He 
found a long stick, and, with much labor, broke it 
into short pieces with his hands. He turned over 
some heavy sticks of wood to find a few bits which 
lay under them. He spent a good deal of time 
breaking splinters from the hard wood, getting 
many a sliver into his fingers. 

“T do declare, I’ve ’most got. my basket full,” 
he at length said. “I'll finish with some of these 
dry bushes over on that heap in the corner.” 

The bushes were thorny and hard to get at, but 
in the course of time Jack had the satisfaction of 
seeing his basket filled. 

“Now for the potatoes. I think Joe ought to 
dig the potatoes. It’s dreadfully hard work to dig. 
I believe I’ll-get my bait first, and then I shall be 
all ready to go fishing.” 

Bait was rather scarce, and it took Jack a full 
half-hour to get enough. This duty done, Joe 
looked, with a groan, into the potato patch. _ 

“Tt'll take three hills, anyway. I wonder what 
folks want to eat so many potatoes for. Ah! 
there’s one ’most on top of the ground. I wonder 
why they plant potatoes so deep under the ground, 
anyway. Perhaps I can find some more on top of 
the hills. Yes, there’s one over in that row.”’ 

For an hour the small boy walked up and down 
between the rows, pouncing upon any potato which 
might chance to be peeping out of the ground, 
often rooting deeply with hands for others which 
lay concealed near them. | 

“Well, I’ve got my potatoes at last!” he said, 
standing up to wipe his forehead, “and I didn’t 
have to dig a bit. But it’s awfully hot, and my 
back aches like sixty. Of course it’s hard to get 
potatoes, even if you don’t have to dig. What’s 
that? It’s the dinner horn. But it can’t be din- 
ner time. But what would they be blowing the 
I do believe it’s dinner time. There 
are the men coming. Dear me! I wanted to go 
fishing !”’ 

“‘ Jacky,” called his mother, as she saw him, 
‘“why didn’t you come and get the potatoes for 
dinner? Hannah had to get them an hour ago. 
Where were you ?” 

“¢ T—-guess I was digging bait,” said Jack. 

“ Hello, Jack!” shouted a boy who, with two or 
three others, came along the lane; “you were a 
great goose not to come down to the river this 
morning. The fish bit splendid. And Mr. Grant 
had his sailboat out and gave us all a sail.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you come ?” asked another. 

‘“‘T had to do chores,” whimpered Jack. 


A LETTER TO THREE CHILDREN. 


My dear laddie Dick, my dear delightful Dot, and 
my learned nephew James : 


fbx scribble is to you, collectively and individ- 
ually, and I’m going to begin it by telling you 
how to build a fire in the fireplace and have it 
“just get up and hustle,” so to speak. 

Down in this land of sunshine every one has a 
woodpile and a fireplace—not because they really 
need a fire so much of the time, but because they 
enjoy them, and because they had much rather 


| have a fire and open the doors and windows than 


to be just as warm and keep them shut. Now, this 
is the way we build the fire, and it always burns 
without coaxing, and I’ve not seen a shaving since 
Icame. First you go out and get a leaf and break it 
in two in the middle, and lay it across the andirons 
—that’s for shavings. You broke off the stem 
before you brought it in, and now you break that 
up as long as you want it; it snaps easy, and Dick 
would just like the fun. You brought in also a 
blossom stalk from the same tree, and when that is 
broken up and laid on, you are ready for your wood. 
Put on a stick or two, light a match and touch it 
off, and then prepare to sit back and toast! Now 
tell me, my most learned nephew, from what tree 
my leaf and blossom stalk came. 

A great many of the trees keep green the 
year round, but they shed their leaves just as 
our evergreens do. They are shedding now, and 
the yard is filled with the leaves of the live 
oak. When a gust of wind sends down a lot of 
them, it sounds on the roof like drops of rain. 
Last night Mr. Avenue heard a hen making a 
great fuss, and ran out, to find an opossum 
in the hen-house. Mr. Shoo, who was here, ran 
out with his gun and shot it, and the next day 
we had him roasted for dinner. Last night Mr. 
Avenue set a trap and caught another. They 
are considered very nice eating, and taste quite 
like roast pork. They are about as large as a 
little pig, but have gray fur and a long tail that 
they twist around a limb and hang head down and 
sleep. They steal all the chickens they can find, - 
so the people shoot and trap them. There are a 
great many birds here—very lovely in song and 
plumage. The cardinals are the tamest and 
most showy. ‘They have discovered that under the 
back porch are some barrels of wheat for the 
chickens, and sometimes, when I open the door, 
four or five will flash out from under the porch, 
up into a mulberry tree close by or onto the fence, 
and look at me as saucy as you please, as much as 
to say, “Oh, bother! I only took a kernel or two; 
you don’t mind.” I hoped to bring back an egg or 
two for cousin Ned’s collection, but, dear me! the 
trees are so tall it would take a small boy with 
spurs on to get them. There is one bird that looks 
like our whippoorwill, and calls in the night like 
him, but he says *Whip-Will’s-widow,” and it sounds 
so funny, as he says it over and over! Poor widow! 
what do you suppose she has been doing to need 
such a whipping ? 

There was a small boy here last week on a visit. 
He was a queer little chap, not as large as Dick— 
oh, not near! for he woredresses. His father and 
mother and grandma were here, too, and he ealled 
his father “ dear dad,” and his mother he called 
always “ pollywog,” while his grandma he called 
‘“‘ dear gran ’”’ except when he was greatly excited, 
and then he called her “ Betty Shoo,” which is her 
name. He always called himself B. G. Shoo, and, 
seeing his grandma with her hat on, he ran after 
her, calling, ‘* Dear gran, don’t go off and leave 
B. G. Shoo.” ‘To-morrow we are going down the 
river about six miles to gather some oysters. They 
grow on trees down there, so you just pick them off 
instead of having to dig in the sand for them, you 
see. Mrs. Avenue smacks her lips and tells me 
how fat and delicious they are, and that I will think 
I never ate an oyster before after I have tasted 
them. Come down if you can,and go with us; we 
will have a delightful sail down the river, and more 
fun than you can think of. , 


FLoripA. Your loving AUNTIE. 


I am not what I was; I am not what I would 
be; I am not what I should be; I am not what I 
shall be; but, by the grace of God, I am what I 
am.—[ John Newton. 


Ah, how wonderful is the advent of the spring! 
—the great annual miracle of the blossoming of 
Aaron’s rod, repeated on myriads and myriads of 
branches.—[ Kavanagh. 
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JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL.’ 


By THE Rev. LyMAN ABBOTT. 


ESUS was twice tried : once before the Sanhedrim, 
the Supreme Court of Judaism, on a charge of 
blasphemy; once before Pilate, the Roman Proc- 
urator, on a charge of sedition against the Roman 
government. There was no color of ground for the 
second charge; it was invented to wrest from an 
unwilling judge a ratification of the death sentence 
pronounced by the Jewish tribunal. But the accu- 
sation of blasphemy preferred against him in the 
Jewish Sanhedrim cannot be so readily disposed of. 
His accusers were unscrupulous and malignant ; the 
court was packed and prejudiced; the forms of 
law were openly and flagrantly disregarded in the 
assembling of the court on the very edge of the night, 
in giving the accused no time to prepare his defense, 
in placing him upon the stand, administering to him 
the oath, and requiring him to bear testimony against 
himself, and in the indecent and illegal haste with 
which the death sentence was pronounced. But 
whether the accused had not really been guilty of 
the crime of blasphemy of which he stood accused 
depends upon the estimate which the student of 
history forms of his real character. 

Blasphemy, in the Hebrew theocracy, was a far 
more serious crime than it is in the American Re- 
public. Jehovah was, in a peculiar sense, the King 
of the Jews. He framed their original constitution ; 
he promulgated their first laws, and appointed, at 
the outset, their chief officers. In him was vested 
the title to all the land; the people were tenants at 
his pleasure. When the form of government was 
changed, its essential character remained still the 
same. The monarchy was still a theocracy; the 
kings were the Lord’s anointed ; they governed in 
his stead; and their decrees, issued in his name, 
were supported by at least the supposed sanction of 
his authority. The whole theory of Hebraism was 
tersely expressed in the phrase, “ The Lord is King.” 
Under such a constitution, to diminish the reverence 
with which his name was invested, or to turn the 
hearts of the people from their complete allegiance 
to him, was a capital crime. It answered to the 
crimen majestatis of the Roman, to the prwmunire 
of English jurisprudence. It was an offense alike 
against Church and State. It was not only irre- 
ligion, it was treason. 

This was blasphemy, the greatest crime known to 
the Mosaic code. Its statutory books are full of 
the most explicit provisions against every form of 
this offense: Care was taken to invest the name of 
Jehovah with awe, and his will with a supreme 
authority. The first provision of the fundamental 
constitution was, “Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.”’ The second guarded against degrad- 
ing conceptions of his person by forbidding all sen- 
suous representations of him. No picture, no image, 
was ever permitted to depict him to the imagina- 
tion. No man might ever speak his name irreverent- 
ly, or use it in light or trivial conversation. No 
prophet might teach in any other name than his. 
No man might work real or pretended miracles 
under guise of any other than divine authority. No 
teacher might propose for the worship of the people 
any other deity. 

Any infraction of these statutes, in whatever form, 
was punished with death. For attempting to turn 
the allegiance of the people from Moses, Korah and 
his companions were swallowed by the open-mouthed 
earth. For striking the rock and bringing forth the 
water without giving God praise, Moses died in the 
wilderness, forbidden to enter the land to the borders 
of which he had conducted Israel. For preaching 
and practicing the worship of a false god the priests 
of Baal were slain by the swords of the prophet 
Elijah and the people. In the degeneracy of the 
age other enactments had become obsolete. But 
these provisions of their ancient law had been in- 
vested with additional sanctity by Jewish history. 
Again and again Israel had suffered them to be dis- 
regarded. They had listened to the teaching of 
false prophets. They had followed false gods. 
And they had invariably paid the penalty of their 
transgression. War, pestilence, and famine had in 
turn ravaged theirland. At length they had learned 
the lesson of undivided allegiance. Neither blandish- 
ments nor persecutions were able to swerve them 


| International Sunday-School Lesson for June 2, 1889.-- 
Mark xiv., 55-65. This article is, with slight variations, 
reprinted from ‘Jesus of Nazareth: His Life and Teach- 
ngs,’ by Lyman Abbott (Harper & Brothers). 


from at least a formal following of Jehovah. Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes had placed his image in the Tem- 
ple, and demanded adoration for it. This sacrilege 
had fired the Jewish heart as all previous cruelties 
had failed to do, and had given rise to the bloody, 
and for a time successful, revolution under the Mac- 
cabees. Caligula had decreed that his deification, 
enacted by the Roman senate, be confirmed by the 
Jewish nation. The hopeless but desperate resist- 
ance of the people, who submitted to every other 
demand, ceased only with the death of the impious 
emperor. No crime did Jewish blood avenge with 
passion so quick and hot asthe crime of blasphemy. 

It was of this crime Jesus was accused. It was 
stated that in his own name he promulgated laws 
in violation of the plain spirit, if not of the positive 
statute, of the Mosaic code; that in his own name 
he wrought miracles in contravention of its various 
provisions against witchcraft and sorcery ; and that 
in his own name he taught in violation of one of its 
explicit laws. The priests scouted the idea that 
Jesus was anything more than a Galilean Rabbi. 
It is difficult to see how, if they had been right, he 
could have been successfully defended from these 
charges. 

But these charges paled before the far more 
serious charge preferred against him of attempting 
directly to divert the allegiance of the people from 
Jehovah to himself. The laws against blasphemy 
constituted an important exception to the right of 
free speech so carefully guarded by the Jewish con- 
stitution. An explicit statute forbade any man 
from preaching any other gods than Jehovah.’ He 
might prophesy truly; he might authenticate his 
mission by apparent miracles; but this could not 
avail him. If he preached another god than the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob; another 
god than Him under whom Israel had been emanci- 
pated in Egypt, delivered in the wilderness, and 
brought through varied experiences to the promised 
land, he must die. 

It is true that modern philosophy may question 
the poiicy, or even the justice, of such an enactment. 
It does not accord with that principle of free re- 
ligious thought which, in the nineteenth century, 
allows to false religion and to a false political phi- 
losophy the same freedom of debate which it con- 
cedes to the true. But our own national history has 
illustrated the truth that there are exigencies when 
public interests demand the repression of private 
freedom in speech; and it may well be doubted 
whether the best interests of the Hebrew nation, 
just emerging from servitude, did not require that 
they should be guarded by constitutional enactment 
from false teachers. However that may be, this 
was a part of the law of theland. The Sanhedrim 
were appointed to maintain, not to modify, it. The 
only question before the court of Caiaphas was, “ Is 
the prisoner at the bar guilty of a violation of this 
statute?” The only question before the court of 
History is the justice of the sentence pronounced 
thereon. 

Jesus commenced his ministry by the simple an- 
nouncement that the kingdom of heaven was at 
hand. But a marked change soon characterized his 
preaching. Gradually, and with ever-growing dis- 
tinctness, he pointed to himself as the King who had 
come to establish that kingdom of heaven. All the 
prerogatives of divine royalty he had assumed— 
legislative, executive, and judicial functions. In 
nearly all his parables he had pointed to himself as 
the central object in the new theocracy; he had 
claimed a rank superior to that accorded to the 
heroes of Israel’s ancient history—Abraham, David, 
Solomon, Jonah ; he pronounced absolution of sins ; 
he invested his disciples with authority to pardon in 
his name; he defended himself from the charge of 
Sabbath-breaking because, as the Son of God, he 
possessed the rights of his heavenly Father; he 
declared in direct language that he and that Father 
were one. 

To his own disciples he spoke in language not 
more unambiguous, but more frequently repeated. 
At the close of the first Apostolic tour he asked their 
report as to the popular opinion respecting him. 
Peter’s declaration of their own faith that he wasa 
divine Messiah elicited no rebuke, but a warm ap- 
proval, and an emphatic declaration that this living 
faith should be the rock-foundation of his future 
Church. As his ministry drew to a close, these 
utterances became more frequent and more em- 
phatic. He is the light of the world ; he is the way 
by which alone the eternal Father can be approached ; 
he is the bread of life; the true manna; the vine of 
which all others are but branches. On him his dis- 


1 Deut. xiii., 1-5. 


ciples are to feed; in him alone do they have life. 
He is the Good Shepherd of whom David sang, 
“The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.” He is the door of the 
fold, by which alone man enters into eternal life. 
Whosoever climbeth up by any other way, the same 
is a thief and arobber. He is not of this world. 
The people, with whom he never identifies himself, 
are from beneath, but he is from above. He sur- 
renders his own life; he takes it again in the hour 
of resurrection. His is the voice at which the dead 
who are in their graves will rise from death. He 
is the one who will come in the clouds of his glory 
to “judge the world with righteousness and the 
people with his truth.” Of all his followers he 
demands the absolute allegiance which the Hebrews 
paid to God alone. They are to follow in his foot- 
steps; are to share his cross; are to keep his com- 
mandments; are to honor him as they honor the 
Father; to love him as they love the Father; to 
trust in him as.they trust in the Father. He that 
reverences him reverences the Father ; he that hates 
him hates the Father; he that has seen him has 
seen the Father, for he is in the Father, and the 
Father inhim. And, finally, in the hour of his trial, 
disdaining to retract or to interpret away these 
assertions, he embodies and combines them in the 
one solemn declaration, under the sanctions of an 
oath, before the Supreme Court of Judaism, that 
he is the Messiah of prophecy, the Son of God, and 
the final Judge of all mankind. } 

In the light of these facts, it is impossible to 
defend the son of Mary from the charge of blas- 
phemy on any other ground than that he was 
the Son of God. This was his own defense. He 
would recognize no other. 

If he had been only a Galilean rabbi, these claims 
would have violated the statute. That his teachings 
had been accompanied by moral precepts of the 
most exalted and beneficent character does not 
affect the question. That they had received the 
sanction of miracles, as wonderful for the love as 
for the power they displayed, did not, as we have 
seen, exempt him from the penalties of the Jewish 
law. He could claim exemption only upon the 
ground, which he never ceased to maintain while 
he lived, and in attestation of which he finally died, 
that he was not a prophet, but the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament in a new and more glorious mani- 
festation than was ever afforded by the burning 
bush, or the pillar of cloud and fire, or the angel 
messenger, or the prophet’s dream. “It is not 
easy,” says one of America’s most distinguished 
jurists, “to perceive on what ground his conduct 
could have been defended before any tribunal ex- 
cept upon that of his superhuman character. No 
lawyer, it is conceived, would think of placing his 
defense upon any other basis.” ? 

The possibility of his possessing a superhuman 
character the Sanhedrim refused toconsider. This 
was their guilt. For this they are condemned by the 
universal judgment of mankind. For this they must 
answer before the bar of Almighty God. | 

Impartial history, then, must reply that the ques- 
tion of the justice of Jesus’s condemnation depends 
upon the judgment which is formed of his character. 
If he had been only a Galilean rabbi, the tribunal 
of history could not rightfully reverse that of. 
Caiaphas. In the mausoleum of the noble dead 
there is no place to erect, by the side of Confucius 
of China, Buddha of India, and Socrates of Greece, 


a statue to the memory of Jesusof Nazareth. He 


is either the Son of God or he was a false prophet ; 
he was either more than a philosopher or less than 
a true man. Between the faith which bows before 
his shrine and the philosophy which confirms the 
sentence pronounced by the Jewish Sanhedrim there 
is no alternative. He is worthy of worship, or he 
is guilty of death. 

In a word, one must be either a Jew or a Chris- 
tian. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JESUS BEFORE THE COUNCIL. 
By Emity HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE Enemies of Jesus. -It may seem strange 
that the chief priests should have hated so 
bitterly one whose life had all been spent in doing 
good, whose character was so pure and beautiful, 
and whose words were full of heavenly love and 
wisdom. But a holy, unselfish life makes an evi 
life look still darker and more ugly when it is placed 


1 Greenleaf, Testimony of the Four Evangelists, Appendix, 
Note iv., p. 526, | 
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beside it, and the chief priests knew that if they 
were compared with Jesus every one must see how 
selfish and insincere they were. They hated him 
just as Cain hated his brother, because Abel was 
good and Cain was bad. 

Another reason for this hatred was the one which 
Jesus showed them when he told them the story of 
the wicked servants who killed the one beloved son 
of their master because they wanted the vineyard 
for themselves. 

The chief priests and scribes and elders wanted 
to rule and teach and be honored and obeyed, and 
they saw that, if the people listened to Jesus, they 
would turn away from them, and they determined 
to kill him ; but they meant to do it in such a way 
that they might not appear to be murderers. 

An unfair Trial. They wished to have the 
people believe that Jesus was a bad man who really 
deserved to die, so, after they had seized him, they 
pretended to try him. A trial is to find out the 
truth; but the Bible tells us they only sought how 
they might put him to death. They took him first 
before Annas, the father of the high priest, and 
then before Caiaphas, the high priest, and then 
before the great council, as if they were examining 
the case very carefully. 

False Witnesses. They had false witnesses all 
ready to stand up and tell things about Jesus, but 
they could not agree in what they said. Two of 
them said, ‘“ We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and within three 
days I will build another made without hands ;” 
but even these two did not agree in their story, and 
the high priest saw that nothing could be made out 
of such witnesses as these. 

The silent Saviour. While the false witnesses 
were speaking, Jesus did not say a word. He 
seems to have looked as if he did not even hear 
their words, and presently the high priest rose up 
and said, “ Answerest thou nothing? What is it 
that these witness against thee?” But still he 
was silent. and answered not a word. 

The High Priest’s Question. Then the high 
priest said to Jesus, “ Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed ?” And then, atlast, Jesus answered. 
In solemn, simple words he said, “I am; and ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven.” 
Now when they looked at him they saw only a 
weary, sorrowful, helpless prisoner, yet even now 
he was the Son of God, at whose word legions of 
angels would hasten to his defense. Now he was 
in their power because he chose to allow them to 
put him to death, but by and by every eye should 

see him coming in the clouds of heaven with power 
and great glory. They should all see him and know 
him, and not one of them would need to ask, “ Art 
thou the Christ ?” when he came to judge them. 
~The Condemnation. The high priest rent his 
clothes as if to show his horror at such words, but 
really he was well pleased that Jesus had spoken 
them. For a man to claim to be the Son of God 
was blasphemy, and the law was that a blasphemer 
should be put to death. The high priest said, 
“ What need we any further witnesses? Ye have 
heard the blasphemy: what think ye?” And they 
all condemned him to be worthy of death. There 
was not one voice to plead for Jesus, though some 
of the rulers secretly had believed on him, but now, 
when they saw him helpless and unresisting in the 
hands of his enemies, they could not think that he 
really was the Christ. 

Cruel hatred. Jesus told the people that angry 
thoughts and angry words were the same as murder, 
because they make murderers of us. If we once 
let hatred and envy and malice into the heart, 
they grow stronger and stronger until by and by 
they will rule us, and we cannot escape from their 
terrible power. It seems as if when the council 
had condemned Jesus, the innocent one, to death, 
Satan entered into them. They no longer tried to 
hide their hatred of the Man who had ealled them 
blind guides and unfaithful servants, but they spit 
upon him, and abused him as if they had been 
savages. They blindfolded his eyes, and smote 
him, and bade him tell who it was who struck him. 
The servants abused him, and the soldiers mocked 
him, and still the patient, suffering Saviour did not 
strike them dead by his power, but bore it all. He 
thought of all whom he came to save; he thought 
of us, and for our sakes he did not draw back from 
the path of pain he was treading. We cannot 
understand-why it was necessary—the wisest man 
cannot understand it—but pardon and peace and 
holiness could come to us in no other way, or God 
would surely have spared his well-beloved Son. | 

Ali we can do to repay him is to take the precious 


gift for which he paid such a price, and love him 
who first loved us. The sorrows of that fearful 
night and of the day of crucifixion are all over for- 
ever, but we may still cause sorrow to the heart of 
Jesus if we forget what he has done for us, and 
turn away from him, to join ourselves with his 
enemies. Once, when some of his disciples forsook 
him, he turned to the others and asked sorrowfully, 
“Will ye too go away’ When you are tempted 
to leave his side, think that he is asking you this 
question, and say, as the disciples did, “ Lord, to 
whom should we go?” 


THE NEED OF HIGH CHURCHMANSHIP 
TO-DAY." 


By THE Rev. E. WincuesteR D. D2 


r. obedience to your generous wish, I come as a 
high churchman to plead the cause of high 
churchmanship. It is a ripe subject. Not since 
the birth of Protestantism have the conditions of 
the Chureh of Christ more exigently demanded 
high churchmanship, or been more favorable to a 
sane exercise of its principle. Freedom of thought 
is as valuable in the domain of ecclesiasticism as is 
gunpowder in the undertaking of the engineer— 
and as dangerous. Emancipation from a bastard 
high churchmanship was a mere incident in the 
commanding event of the sixteenth century. Its 
real significance, then and now, was its proclama- 
tion, to what John Henry Newman calls the “ wild 
living intellect of man: ‘You are henceforth 
free; ail is yours. Your only imperatives are 
truth and fact. Now go!’” It was natural to ex- 
pect excess, and excess there was in plenty. The 


face of theology was changed, marred as well as 


made more attractive. Hatred of the old church 
became a good part of the vitality of the new ones. 
Protestant was the original accent. To-day the 
accent of elocution is perpetuated in the stronger 
accent of idea. The road traveled by the emanci- 
pated intellect is a familiar one; we need not trace 
it. But from that permission to range have come 
forth the various false conceptions of the Church of 
Christ which, taking on garments suggested by tra- 
dition, exigence, or fantastical fancy, are to-day 
making it hard to see clearly or hold firmly the 
divine idea of the Body of Christ. 

It is now possible to feel toward the Church, as 
the Church is expressed in a score of its common 
cherished and defended forms, as we feel toward 
some idol fetched home by the returning missionary. 
It possesses no mystery and arouses no awe. It is 
a thing made on earth by human hands, however 
stout be our contention that it is framed and fash- 
ioned after a divine model—as if, forsooth, it had 
not descended from God out of heaven; as if, for- 
sooth, it were not the complete dwelling of the Holy 
Ghost! The genesis of that low churchmanship which 
is doing almost as much as agnosticism and indiffer- 
entism to strip the Church of Christ of its chief and 
always most important power in the world is that con- 
ception of it which regards it as fashioned by human 
knowledge working after a supposititious pattern. 
And this low churchmanship, it seems to me, was 
never more prevalent, powerful, and persistent than 
it is to-day. “The kingdom of God cometh not by 
observation,” said the Master; but all too much 
are we working in the belief that unless it cometh 
by observation it cometh not at all. When a doc- 
trine scores a victory, when a heretic is silenced, 
when a creed is adopted, when a school is founded, 
then we behold the shining architecture of the 
kingdom—because these things can be observed, 
recorded, counted, magnified. But the defeat of 
Arius was compassed by sheer humanness as much 
as by the Holy Ghost. European and English poli- 
tics, the politics of both Church and State, had as 
profound and lasting an influence in determining 
the total outcome of the revolution in the sixteenth 
century as did the finger of God. ‘The history of 
the Nicene Council and of the Continental and 
Anglican Reformations is written, for the most part, 


upon the essentially unscriptural principle that the 


kingdom of God cometh by observation. What 
Alexandria secured at the one, and what individual- 
ism wrested from the opportunity presented by the 
other, burn and glow upon the pages of our histori- 
ans, but we miss the picture of the New Jerusalem, 
City or Church of God, which touched earth at 
Pentecost in completeness, and which neither 
heresies have injured or can injure, nor the victories 
of orthodoxy improve. 


1 Delivered before the Associated Alumni of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
* Rector of the Church of the Ascension, New York City. 


The question of the reality of the Church of 
Christ on earth is different from the question 
what was the form of the primitive organization, 
and should what was primitive be permanent. 
With the first of these questions only we are con- 
cerned to-night. The high churehmanship which 
is needed now is the churchmanship which puts 
faith in the reality of the Church of Christ on 
earth and in heaven before assent to any special 
descriptions of it, or loyalty to the particular organ- 
ization which those descriptions have demanded ; 
the churchmanship which states, defends, and lives 
by the faith that the Church is not maintained by 
anything man can do or has done, but is main- 
tained solely by the operation of the Holy Ghost ; 
the churchmanship which is neither alarmed for 
the perpetuity and completeness of the Church by 
the wickedness and falsehood of her members, or the 
heresies of whole communions, nor over-elated by 
much personal good living, by increased assent to 
dogma, nor by spiritual and material prosperity 
along all the lines of ecclesiastical enterprise and de- 
votion. Its Creed recites: “I believe one Holy 
Catholic Church, neither made vor marred by 
human hands, but founded by Jesus Christ and 
maintained in every part by the living breath of 
the Holy Ghost.” ‘This is Scriptural, rational, 
orthodox high churehmanship—the antithesis of 
that bastard high churchmanship which proffers us 
a church standing or falling with precedents, forms, 
symbols, and articles. The reality of the Chureh, 
the divineness, lastingness, largeness, integrity, of it, 
is the heart of all churchmanships that deserve the 
name. It is not pretended that this conception of 
Christ’s Church is a novel one. It is firmly and 
deliberately claimed that it is a conception overlaid 
by a score of methods of propagating, and blasted 
by many a working theory of, God’s kingdom on 
earth. We need to recover, not primitive methods, 
but a divine. conception; not conformity to any 
institutio ecclesiastica, but faith in the ins#i- 
tutio divina, before we may hope to see the 
Church of Christ declare, in our several ecclesias- 
ticisms, that it is, in them, the power of God unto 
man’s salvation. As the Apostles courageously 
and consistently claimed that they held their office 
and discharged its functions not of men, neither by 
man, but by Jesus Christ and God the Father, so 
need we to claim as never before that the Church is 
dependent for its existence, and integrity too, not 
on man, or man’s councils, conventions, or arrange- 
ments, however closely patterned after primitive 
models, but solely on the breath of the Holy Ghost. 
This we need to claim, not as a vague, good-natured 
abstraction, but as a living, commanding principle, 
as we claim Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, immer- 
sion, or infant baptism; and we need to show forth 
our claim in the methods of our enterprise, and in 
the spirit of our attitude toward the confused mass 
of religious and cceclesiastical movements, which 
alike disfigure and dignify the stir of spiritual 
forces in America to-day. 

But I must draw this out into circumstance to 
make it clear, and, may I humbly hope, to make 
it something more than sound and fury. I wish 
to speak of three distinct yet closely related tend- 
encies of our time which, to my reflection, are 
obscuring the lines, dulling the colors, and dwarfing 
the dimensions of the real Church of Christ. For. 
obvious reasons, this is not the occasion to discuss 
the curse or blessing of denominationalism. But 
we shall do well to let the thought of it envelop us 
like an atmosphere as we compel tendencies which 
are common to the life of all our communions, irre- 
spective of their faithfulness or unfaithfulness to 
the primitive conception of the Church, to pass 
before us in review. 

The Exaltation of Parochialism, the Lust of 
Entertainment, and the Adoration of Committee— 
of these three notes of modern ecclesiastical advent- 
ure I wish to speak. 

There can be no doubt that the tendency of our 
churches, spite of the abstract conception of a 
Catholic Body current in our creeds and confessions, 
is toward the exaltation of the parish as against the 
strengthening and enlargement of the total Church. ~ 
We find ourselves, in the towns and cities, competi- 
tors, like a shop, an insurance company, a railway. 
The clergyman learns at once that he is held re- 
sponsible for the success of the particular bit of 
God’s kingdom which his parish defines. Presby- 
terianism or Episcopacy may be having a hard time 
of it, as these are exhibited in their total mass, but 
no one holds the individual clergyman one whit 
accountable. American Christianity may be losing 
ground, but the parish minister is not blamed. But 
if the Sixteenth Avenue Presbyterian Church, or 
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St. Margaret’s in Jefferson Square, are growing 
pecuniarily weak or spiritually dead, the reason 
thereof is at once and without circumlocution de- 
manded of their respective ministers. Responsibil- 
ity is located. The parish, not the Church, is the 
minister’s master, and the minister is the servant of 
the corporation, not of the Church. Hence comes 
competition and the gospel of the corner lot. 
Hence comes selfishness and the abandonment of 
spiritual destitution for the fair fields of select 
neighborhood. Hence comes illusion, and we hail 
growth in one quarter without inquiring particu- 
larly what are its sources. We have the spectacle 
presented to us of the single parish succeeding at 
the expense of other parishes, and no one seems to 
care very greatly about it. To-day, in many a town 
and city, one parish finds itself full to overflowing ; 
but if it should sit down to count up its accessions, 
and examine into their history, it would find 
that these accessions are not from the world of 
non-church-goers, but from the lists of other 
parishes. ‘The growth of the Church is, to a very 
considerable extent, apparent, not real. We are 
shifting the position of the troops, but are not 
increasing the army; weakening one strong position 
for the sake of strengthening another, perhaps not 
so strong. For, while it is true that from the great 
mass of absolutely churchless people there are 
many gathered into our churches, it is notoriously 
true that parishes not only take, but seek to take, 
from each other; that they covet each other’s 
strongest members, and are willing to rejoice when 
they get them. I can measurably understand the 
position of the Episcopalian who proudly reports 
that of his confirmation class a half represent Bap- 
tists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, though I can- 
not appreciate the glee of his small soul as he 
counts them as converts to the Church of Christ; 
but on what principle can any man be grateful for 
swelling lists of communicants transferred from 
oiher, and often neighboring, parishes of his own 
communion, at the cost to them of weakness, per- 
haps decay? It is independency run stark mad, 
selfishness dead ripe, which beset the mind, and 
not seldom the heart, of the minister forced into 
the keen competitive struggle for parochial ascend- 
ency by the * practical ’ churchmanship of our later 
day. ‘The question debated now is not so much, 
Where is a church needed? but, Where will one 
be certain to thrive ?—thrive in all that now goes 
to make up a so-called flourishing church; and the 
endeavor, all along the lines of our enterprise, is to 
magnify the parish, no matter what may happen 
to the great life of the total communion. In the 
great Methodist Church, where, if anywhere, we 
might expect to see parochialism stamped out 
under the heels of both episcopacy and itinerancy, 
the outlook is not bright. The lists of appoint- 
ments by the Conferences bear the marks of the 
influence of the parishes quite as much as of the 
wisdom: and sagacity of the heads who appoint. 
The cry for a settled pastorate is not alone an evi- 
dence that Methodism has begun to recognize that 
a minister’s character is as important an element in 
his outfit for the ministry as his learning and con- 
secration, and that character discloses itself slowly 
and makes its impression with deliberation ; it is 
also a proof that the parishes must have continuity 
of service in order to preserve that continuity of 
financial and social strength which they so greatly 
prize. More and more it is coming to be a scram- 
ble for success. ‘The corporation whose certificate 
is filed with the Secretary of State is accounted a 
more precious, as it is a more imperious, institution 
than the Church of Jesus Christ. The vision of a 
Catholic church, bright with love and warm with 
brotherhood, is distorted into a picture of eager, push- 
ing rivalries for the things which minister to the fat 
existence of corporations and congregations. No 
more “like amighty army moves the Church of God,” 
as that Church is disclosed in our organizations, than 
did the hordes of adventurous settlers when, two 
weeks ago, they invaded Oklahoma. A _ brother- 
hood in competition is not calculated to enlarge the 
boundaries of a manifested Kingdom of Heaven, 
but a brotherhood in competition is the best 
description we can give of much that takes 
place every year in the history of our several 
communions. I need not speak of the effect of 
all this upon the spiritual life of minister and lay- 
man alike—let me stick to my text—but I empha- 
size its degrading consequence to that idea of the 
Church which our first ministers held—a body whose 
members were so joined together that pain or loss 
in one of them was felt through all the sensitive 
frame. I maintain that the cure of this parochial- 
ism is not simply attention to the warnings and 


promises of ecclesiastical political economy, but 
insistence upon the idea of the Church as the insti- 
tutio divina, as the completed spiritual home of the 
Holy Ghost. It is needed that we keep before us, 
as the sailor his star, the conception of the Church 
which bids us see in the welfare of the whole body 
the signs and pledges of the successful travail of the 
Redeemer. For so surely as we bend our energies 
and gather our material to build up a corporation 
and a congregation upon the principle that by them 
and to them and for them are all things and all 
men we can lay hands on, no matter who or what 
interests suffer, so surely shall we miss the inspira- 
tion which has been the strength of all the great 
saints, leaders, heroes, teachers, and apostles, from 
Paul and Peter down, who have been nerved and 
furnished for their work by the thought of a church 
which is the Body of Christ. It is not too much 
to hope that when high churchmanship shall be 
exalted, as in one quarter orthodoxy, and in another 
liberalism, now are, the strongest parish in the land 
will be eager to pour the currents of its warm, rich 
blood into the feeblest organization which has for 
purpose the redemption of men through Jesus Christ, 
because possessed by the idea of the Body of Christ 
“‘which is the blessed company of all faithful peo- 
ple,” and not a successful corporation. We cannot 
say, Thank God that there is not one prophet of 
high churchmanship left among the multitudes who 
are offering daily sacrifices upon the high altars of 
a practical independency! for here and there are 
saints and churchmen who will not be satisfied 
because the grass is green and thick within their 
own little paddocks, but are reaching out hands of 
help to those who are struggling against the dis- 
heartening conditions of scant material and hard- 
pressing sin. These are the strength of the pres- 
ent, the hope of the future—the prophets who rec- 
ognize the Church of Christ as coterminous with 
all Christlike endeavor, and who pray with their lips 
as they labor with their hands for the Kingdom of 
Christ, larger, fairer, diviner than any most com- 
plete or splendid parochial establishment. 

Nor is it amiss to point out that parochialism is 
degrading the ministry in its own eyes, and what- 
ever degrades the ministry degrades the organiza- 
tion which represents the Church. Whatever be 
the theory of the derivation of orders we severally 
hold, all theories should insist upon the claim war- 
ranted by Scripture as no other claim of the clergy 
is there so much as hinted, that every minister or 
priest holds his office, not by man, but by the 
Church’s head, Jesus Christ. From Him alone is 
his spiritual authority, to Him alone as He resides in 
His Holy Catholic Church is the minister responsi- 


ble, and what the Master thinks of us, what the 


Master commands, should outweigh all else. I am 
a minister of Jesus Christ. He chose me. 
appointed and consecrated me. He gave me my 
work, and gives me His Spirit by which to do it. 
The great, old-fashioned title which lingers here and 
there as a reminder to us of our true descent, “a 
minister of the Gospel,” is better than any “ rector”’ 
or “ pastor,” for it emphasizes the high church idea 
of a Kingdom of Christ. But when the conception 
of a Church of Christ, holy and catholic, is merged 
in the imperious theory of a local parish, there can 
be only one outcome: the minister of Jesus Christ 
becomes the servant of a corporation, and may 
have to learn the bitter lesson that to his own 
chosen master he standeth or falleth. That un- 
questioned decline of clerical influence, of which we 
hear so much, is not explained altogether by an 
altered set of conditions—increased knowledge and 
culture, a fearless, critical spirit, the revolt against 
the dogma of damnation and hell, and the spread 
of a lazy, flippant agnosticism ; it is in part, and in 
good part, accounted for by clerical acquiescence in 
the theory that the minister is the creation, and 
must remain the creature, of the corporation. But 
once let the conception of the Church of Christ pos- 
sess us as the only living truth, and more men will 
look squarely into the eyes of congregation and 
corporation, and say, “I am your rector, your pas- 
tor, but, before I was either, I was a minister of 
Jesus Christ.” The gain to the church, and there- 
fore to the world, will be immense in the direction 
of hardier morals and a sweeter spirituality when 
this sort of high churchmanship shall be, not the 
badge of an eccentric forlorn few, but the deep- 
hearted faith of all our apostles, evangelists, teach- 
ers, and pastors the wide world over. The theory 
of parochialism and the conception of one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church are irreconcilable. Between 
them we must choose, and choose soon ; for a day 
of judgment is the most natural thing in the world. 
Happy shall we be if we prove it wntrue that “ never 


He 


or parlor. 


shows the choice momentous till the judgment hath 
passed by.” | 

Out of the Exaltation of Parochialism grows the 
Lust of Entertainment. Competition must use baits. 
It is subject, in the sphere of institutional religion, 
to the same conditions imposed upon it in trade or 
society. It is as necessary that competitive paro- 
chialism should expend energy and ingenuity in pro- 
viding attractions as that rival railways should seek 
to accelerate the speed of their trains. The moment 
the Church ceases to depend upon the power of the 
Holy Ghost, acting through reverent administration 
of the sacraments, a spiritual and chastened wor- 
ship, and sane, evangelical, sober, earnest preach- 
ing, there is absolutely nothing which she may not 
logically call to her aid in drawing men into her 
fold. And there is enough in the character of 
many of our methods of administering the church 
to cause a thoughtful man to ask whether, if the 
present pace is maintained, the dawn of the coming 
century may not see our churches transformed 
into houses of amusement or clubs for physical 
comfort. From a church kitchen to a church stage 
is, after all, not far. The path to be traversed is 
already indicated by church bowling alleys, church 
gymnasiums, here and there achurch billiard-table. 
The parish sociable, parish strawberry festival, 
parish lawn party, have lost the attraction of nov- 
elty, but the appetite for entertainment is not ap- 
peased. These have only whetted it, and now 
ingenuity is looking about for anew card. What 
next? Precisely. What next? The old church 
is inadequate, for the new ones are furnished with 
many a convenience for ministering to the physical 
comfort of men of which the old never dreamed. 
A curious study is our latest ecclesiastical architect- 
ture. Not long ago one of the Reviews gave 
us a description of a model New England church. 
Kitchen, pantry, parlor, dining-room, cloak-rooms, 
grouped about an auditorium disfigured in its pro- 
portions, its beauty marred, by the demands of these — 
arrangements of a luxurious clubdom. I wonder 
that the deacons dared let decent people know any- 
thing about it. How jolly and jocund religion must 
have looked to the young people of the town the 
day the church was solemnly dedicated to the wor- 
ship of Almighty God, separated from all unhal- 
lowed, common, and ordinary uses, and consecrated 
to prayer, praise, and the administration of the Holy 
Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ! No 
suggestion here of any hardship one must endure if 
he would be a good soldier of Jesus Christ! For 
the fire is burning merrily in the church range, and 
the odor of good things to come is insinuating itself 
through the crevices of the broad doors which lead 
from the sanctuary into the dining-room. What! 
have ye not houses to eat and to drinkin? Yea, Lord, 
but the people love to have it so. We must not put 
such a church forward as the type of all our 
churches. But it emphasizes a tendency ; it illus-— 
trates that lust of entertainment which is gathering 
strength by the sight of the success which this 
theory of church administration seems to bring. 
It attaches the people to the church—but it is the 
attachment to his country of the soldier who is 
bound only by his pay. Nor is the attraction always 
vulgar. Art and music are drafted into the service 
of competition, and refinement and culture respond 
to their varied beauties. 

But, after all, is this bad? Why should the 
devil have a monopoly of innocent pleasures ? 
The answer is not far off, nor hard to find. The 
inevitable consequence of this competition is that 
the purely spiritual function of the church is 
disturbed. The pulpit finds itself compelled to 
chime with the bells hung in the church kitchen . 
It learns that it is now expected to 
be interesting, perhaps entertaining; that the 
truth it declares, the duties it enforces, even the 
warnings it may utter, must be presented with 
enough of exciting novelty in expression to keep 
the attention of a people whose conception of the 
true function of the church has been shaped very 
largely by the spirit and methods of its temporal 
administration. One has only to read the titles of 
sermons published in the Saturday newspapers to 
be acutely aware how hot and tawdry is the strug- 
gle of many a parish to gain worshipers for the 
following morning. The sensational preacher is 
not seldom the sad, reluctant product of a secu- 
larized church, compelled to present his Master’s 
truth in a fashion which ofttimes his own better 
nature protests against and from which he fre- 
quently recoils. Sensationalism is rarely the natural | 
expression of the workings of an eccentric intellect; — 
indeed, it is never that: it is invariably the out- 
come of a tendency, a spirit, or a method of the 
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institution; and we shall be pained and saddened 
by its extravagance, its lack of chastened reverence, 
and its not infrequent insincerity, so long as there 
remains the idea in any church that a function of the 
church is to entertain. There is nothing of enter- 
tainment in the Ten Commandments, nothing funny 
about the Sermon on the Mount; nor do we find 
in any utterance of the men who wrote the Epistles 
and Gospels the faintest suggestion that they were 
possessed with the spirit of entertainment. They 
speak the words of truth and soberness with a 
sobriety which commends their truth to the human 
conscience, however much it fails to arouse or minis- 
ter to man’s love of diversion. The Church of God is 
not a house of attractions. It was bought with 
blood ; it has been nourished by blood and sacrifice all 
through the centuries; it bears the marks of suffer- 
ing and agony; it inherits the principle of self-sacri- 
fice because it preaches the cross. Every Sunday 
we pray, in differing phrase, “ By thine agony and 
bloody sweat, by thy cross and passion, by thy pre- 
cious death and burial, Good Lord, deliver us.” Sure- 
ly these are not the words which fit a house of enter- 
tainment; surely these words should teach us that 
the mystery of the cross, not the ingenious machin- 
eries of an entertaining worship or an amusing 
oratory, is the lasting strength, as it is the holy 
beauty, of the Church of Him who was crucified for 
human sins. The history of every revival in the 
Church should recall us to our senses; for every re- 
vival is the assertion by God’s Spirit that the Church 
is for man’s salvation from his sins; for his growth 
in reverence, awe, humility, and trust; for deepen- 
ing his sense of the reality of the power of the 
world to come—a reality which this world is only too 
ready and too skillful to dull. 

I fancy that you will not keep me company, but 
none the less shall I say it, that the Roman com- 
munion is teaching us a lesson, timely and whole- 
some, in the very place we should least expect it. 
I glory in the great Roman altar, the supreme and 
central symbol of her temples, for it silently and, in 
the face of the Roman doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion, pathetically teaches us that the supreme and 
central principle of the Church is not comfort or 
entertainment or instruction; it is sacrifice. I sol- 
emnly, reflectingly assert that the risk to purity of 
doctrine and spirituality of life from the high altar 
is less than from the tendency to compete for souls 
by the witcheries of sacred entertainment. And, 
for one, I should be glad to see all through our 
Protestant Christendom the recognition, by a con- 
spicuous material symbol erected in our churches, 
of the truth we preach, that by the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God man is healed and saved. At any 
rate,I plead for that high churchmanship which, 
with such a symbol or without it, shall hold up, 
before a people sleek and fat with the good things 
of a fertile continent and a luxurious civilization, 
that Calvary represents not so much a temporal event 
as an eternal principle of humanity. The lust of 
entertainment and the teaching of the Cross go not 
together ; but the teaching of the Cross is the primer 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. 

And this suggests consideration of the third 
tendency in the ecclesiasticism which is overlaying 
the high churchmanship which our times require: 
the adoration of committee. The organization 
which represents the Church of Christ has many 
institutions which have the authority of tradition 
and usage, but only two which are indisputably of 
divine appointment. And these are Baptism, ad- 
ministered in some form; the Lord’s Supper, cele- 
brated in some way. We may abolish all other 
institutions without incurring the guilt of apostasy, 
but never the two sacraments of entrance and 
nourishment. Any communion which exalts these 
into the chief place is a Church of Christ; any 
communion or organization which subordinates 
them to any other institution, however valuable or 
approved by the experience of Christendom, by so 
much departs from identity with the Church of 
Christ; and any organization which repudiates 
them in the supposed interest of a better ministra- 
tion to man’s spiritual welfare is not a Church of 
Christ at all. You cannot explain historic Chris- 
tianity nor an organized church by an institute of 
theology, a theory of orders, a catena of cecumeni- 
cal decisions, a Bible, nor a creed. Their explana- 
tion is the two sacraments. This is orthodox, 
rational, Scriptural high churchmanship. We 
split upon a theory of the sacraments. We are, 


and ought to be, a solid unit upon the fact of 
their necessity, administered in some form—never 
mind the theory—to the existence of a visible 
organization which claims to reflect the image or 
_ to declare the reality of the Church of Christ. 


To 


the organization which so reflects and declares the 
Church of Christ we owe primary allegiance, and 
to it must give our prayers and labor. It is the 
one permanent institution ; all others are of impor- 
tance only as they feed its life and do its work. To 
found or, when once founded, to maintain an or- 
ganization which does not minister to the Church is 
disloyalty. To overshadow the Church by any 
religious institution whatsoever is practical schism. 
Now, our day runs to activity and organization. 
The face of religious life in the last quarter of a 
century has been changed in nothing as in the 
development of a capacity to organize zeal. Insti- 
tutions of all sorts have multiplied with amazing 
rapidity, and are sustained with unremitting gifts 
of money and labor. As in the time of Ignatius the 
maxim was, “ Do nothing without the Bishop,” so 
now the rule is, “ Do nothing without a committee.” 
The Evangelical Alliance on a huge scale, the 
guild of ushers at some parish church on a petty 
scale, illustrate that adoration of committee which, 
next to a passion for making speeches, deserves to 
be called Rabies Americana. The whir of machinery 
is heard on every side. So far as committees are 
the hands of the Church, guided and also restrained 
by her in their varied operations, they have their 
value, and no insignificant value it is. But they 
run two dangers; they create the impression that 
there is something in the machinery itself which 
guarantees perpetuity and growth and makes it safe 
to sever the living bonds that bind the committee 
to the Church through which run the currents of 
vigorous blood that alone give life, and they are 
tempted by their immediate success to patronize, 
perhaps despise, the mother that bore them. Just 
in so far as the committee gains an allegiance 
which rightfully belongs to the Church it is a curse. 
The spectacle of the Evangelical Alliance lecturing 
the Church for its failure to evangelize New York, 
and appointing a committee to do the work, would 
be ludicrous were it not symptomatic of a deep- 
seated. belief in the superiority of something other 
than the Church to cope with the problem presented 
by a population by no means heathen, if not alto- 
gether Christian. ‘They who pin their faith to an 
Evangelical Alliance, as sure to make an impres- 
sion on lower New York deeper and wider than 
has been: made by the Church, are tainted with 
that low churchmanship which conceives the 
Church to be no more than a human society, deriv- 
ing its life from the wisdom and activity of men. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association now seems 
ready to rebuke the churches for their want of 
energy in bringing men into personal relations with 
pastors and teachers. But I venture to affirm that, 


in view of all its opportunities and material and 


attractions and support, it has done nothing for 
the churches in comparison with what the churches 
have done for it. ‘The clay is in danger of up- 
braiding, at any rate of patronizing, the potter. 
The growth of this huge committee should have 
registered itself in an increased number of young 
men in our churebes, if that growth has been in 
accordance with the law of the Church of Christ. 
Has it registered itself there? Its success is largely 
its reading-room, gymnasuim, and lyceum. A 
splendid success, but not a trophy brought into the 
camp of the Catholic Church. And when it shall 


loose itself from the Church, what promise is there 


that it will be either a hand of the Church or - 


its ally? Our modern theory of taking the Church 
to men through committee is a mistake. The Gos- 
pel tent, the theater service, the concert-hall sermon, 
are so many admissions that the church is unneces- 
sary. ‘The theory is creating the impression that 
institutional religion does not require for its com- 


plete life the very sacraments which alone give it: 


any life at all. Let it be stated at once, no matter 
how high church the doctrine be, that you must 
bring men to the Church. You cannot take the 
Church to men. And when high churchmanship 
shall have gained its rightful place as the true doc- 
trine of our organizations, I venture to predict that 
‘¢ committee ” will be displaced by pastors, teachers, 
evangelists, deacons and deaconesses, pouring out 
from the church to bring into it those whom we 
now are half content to see members of an associa- 
tion, a Bible class, or a mothers’ meeting. Not 
more committees, but more men; not more houses 
of prayer or more mission rooms, but more men ; 
not even more churches, but still more men, who 
shall, by an appeal “warm with personality and 
sweet and strong with love,” win each his band of 
brothers and bring them into the Church as a shep- 
herd his sheep into the fold. I fear the end is not 
yet. I fear the years have in store for us more of 


this is Christ’s. 


this experimentation with committees as substitutes 
for the true hands of the Church. But some time 
we shall sit down, perhaps in sorrow for mistake 
mingled with the joy of discovery, and read with 
new eyes the old, strong words: “ And he gave 
some apostles, and some prophets, and some evan- 
gelists, and some pastors and teachers; for the 
perfecting of the saints unto the work of minister- 


ing, unto the building up of the body of Christ, till 


we all attain unto the unity of the faith and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full-grown 
man, unto the measure of the stature of Christ, 
from whom the whole body, fitly framed and knit 
together through that which every joint supplieth, 
according to the working in due measure of each 
several part, maketh the increase of the body unto 
the building up of itself in love.” For we shall 


find these words the divine description, not of a 


committee, but of the Church, and in the vision of 
it shall be filled with faith in it, love of it, toil for 
it, by that Spirit whose first outpouring on men 
created the divine institution, the Church of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

I suspect that I have justly incurred a liability 
to the criticism that I entertain, and have sought to 
inculcate, despairing views of the present condition 
and future prospects of the Church. If it is meant 
that I deprecate and dislike the Exaltation of Paro- 
chialism, the Lust of Entertainment, and the Adora- 
tion of Committee, which to-day constitute so much 
of the material of our organizations and so im- 
portant an element of our faith, the criticism is 
just. But if it is meant that I hold, and would 
have others hold, despairing views of the Body of 
Christ, one Catholic and Apostolic Chureh, the 
criticism is wide of what it would sift and weigh. 
For the Church of Christ, as I said at the begin- 
ning, and as [ still more confidently assert at the 
close of this imperfect study, is not injured by 
heresies nor improved by orthodoxy. It came 
down from heaven in a completeness nothing and 
no one can destroy. But we may shut out the 
vision of it. We may live in a hut, while just 
yonder is the Palace of the great King, its doors ex- 
tended wide, and welcome sounding out through all 
the weary world. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 
MY SHEEP FOLLOW ME. 
(John x., 22-42.) 
By THE Rev. S. WINCHESTER ADRIANCE. 


N this delightful picture of the relation between 
the good sheep and the Good Shepherd, the 
leadership of the shepherd and the following of the 
sheep are made to stand out distinctly. Since the 
disciples of Christ are represented under the sheep, 
the need of their careful following is emphasized. 

1. By the leadership of the Shepherd. All 
else seems to be wrapped up in the description of 
him as the Good Shepherd. This entire goodness 
makes following safe. It is in marked contrast 
with such leaders as are animated by mixed 
motives, often consciously, and many times uncon- 
sciously, making their leadershipthe means of their 
own advancement rather than of the growth of the 
sheep. ‘The shepherd’s work is entirely to look 


have become strong enough to support itself and to’ after the sheep. The goodness of other leaders is 


only relative, comparative. They are good as 
compared with the average, or good in certain 
particulars. 

Growing out of this characteristic of Christ’s 
leadership are other traits. 

His particular interest is shown. His sheep 
are known by name. ‘This of course means that 
he has a careful knowledge of the needs of each. 
His selection of pasture ground is made with refer- 
ence to the whole flock, but also with reference 
to each sheep. His love is indicated by the con- 
trast between him and a hireling. Not for wages, 
but out of a devoted love to the sheep, he serves 
them. ‘The reality of his leadership is shown in 
the entire body of the comparison. He goes before 
them. This beautiful touch opens up to us that 
personal work of our Saviour by which he partook 
of our own lot. He shows us in his own example 
which is the way to take. There is a leadership 
which is merely direction. The path is described. 
There is the other, which is that of example. And 
Moreover, the whole narrative 
seems to bend toward that consummate proof of 
his right to their following—namely, the spirit of 
sacrifice. The willingness to interpose himself 
between the sheep and the enemy, and by his death 
succor them, is the characteristic of atrue shepherd. 


1 For the week beginning May 26. 
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They owe their life to his death. The figure could 
After a shepherd 
has died for his sheep, and by his death insured 
their life, their following of him ends. So Christ 
breaks away from his picture ; and where|the leader- 
ship of the shepherd ends, ours begins. The sacri- 
fice of our Shepherd makes him the world’s leader. 

2. By the characteristics of the sheep’s following 
is brought to our attention what our own following 
should be. (1) It is marked by implicit obedience. 
It is not said that they follow him by sight. It is 
his voice that governs them. A bend of the road 
may hide him; the growing shadows may obscure 
him. But they mind his word. It is the descrip- 
tion, certainly, of our discipleship, which consists 
in implicit obedience to the voice of his word. 
(2) It is a following that grows out of and is 
marked by a complete trust in him. Perhaps this 
is the most beautiful thought in connection with the 
sheep. They are represented as completely sur- 
rendering themselves to him. And each day’s 
following deepens this attachment. (3) Yea, in 
proportion to their trust in him is there that in- 
stinctive recognition of his very tones. And, 
though another shepherd should personate him 
never so carefully, yet. the voice is the test, and 
this leads them to flee from the stranger. Our 
trust in Christ forms the best method of distin- 
guishing between the true voices and the false. 

References: Ps. xxiii.; lxxx., 1; Isa. xl. 11; 
Jer. xxxi., 10; Ezek. xxxiv., 11-16, 23; Heb. xiii., 
20; 1 Pet. ii., 25—v., 4; Ps. Ixxvii., 52—Ixxix., 135— 
xev., 7—C., 0. 

Readings: (1) Jno. viii., 1-20; (2) viii., 21-56 ; 
(3) viii., 37-59; (4) ix., 1-17; (5) ix., 18-41; 
(G) x., 1-21; (7) x., 22-42. 
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Revicious News. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL 


ASSEMBLY. 


HE first General Assembly of the second cent- 
ury in the existence of the Presbyterian Church 
of the United States began its sessions in the Fourth 
Avenue Church (Dr. Howard Crosby’s) on Thurs- 
day last. We have already outlined pretty fully 
the important questions and debates which are 
likely to come up for discussion this year. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to giving a report 
of the principal events of the meeting as they occur, 
reserving editorial comment on their significance 
for a general survey after the Assembly has ad- 
journed. 

The Commissioners to the General Assembly 
number nearly five hundred ministers and elders, 
and almost fill the body of the church; they repre- 
sent about 760,000 members belonging to the Pres- 
byterian Church, North. The opening sermon by 
the retiring Moderator, the Rev. Dr. C. L. Thomp- 
son, of this city, was delivered with eloquence and 
earnestness, and was listened to from beginning to 
end by an attentive audience. In the course 
of his sermon, which was preached from _ the 
text, ‘‘ Every place that the sole of the foot shall 
tread upon, that have I given unto you, as I said 
unto Moses” (Joshua i., 3), Dr. Thompson said: 


“German pantheism has become in this generation 
agnosticism. It infects our science, our philosophy, 
our imaginative literature, and in morals it loosens man 
from his spiritual connections, makes him an actor to 
himself, the world his theater, and mammon his god. 
So it slips down into popular life. Take the idea of a 
personal God from the people’s thought and life, and 
you have destroyed the nerve of public morals. We, 
as truth’s conservators, must deliver to future genera- 
tions the faith delivered to the saints. 

“] do not refer to the moral standards or philoso- 
phies of our Church. Let them stand as monuments in 
our history. No age can escape its environment, nor 
ean any ‘confession’ fail to get coloring from its at- 
mosphere. We could properly dismount some artillery 
from our fortifications, and carry it around to the other 
side of our fortress, where the very ground shakes with 
the combined assault upon God’s living personality and 
his living relations to the universe to-day. We should 
be aggressive, too. There has been developed recently 
some tendency to fling the truth at people, and to count 
our responsibility aol when that was done. Only 
when our creeds get into the iron of our blood do they 
become vital and organic. Truth has reached its last 
victory when it quivers in mortal flesh, when it bends 
human shoulders with the meekness of submission, or 
lights up a human forehead with its triumph of hope. 
We have come upon a time of new apologetics. We 
must prove religion by the premises of incarnate good- 
ness. 

“Thoughtful observers in our own and other lands 
recognize the fact that the severest strain on our na- 


tional life is yet to be met, probably within the next 
generation. How far conservative, home-loving, and 
order-loving habits of our new populations shall balance 
the spirit of restless adventure, the love of money, and 
the love of power, how far a spirit of deference to 
wholesome laws shall restrain feverish social agitations 
imported from other lands, are questions which hold 
our attention to-day. We are beginning to be sensible 
that the confluence of waters may make a whirlpool, 
and that the very elements of our strength, unless har- 
monized, may supply the explosives for our downfall. 
Patriotism is strong with us, but we need more than 
patriotism. Shall we have a natural conscience strong 
enough to bind and blend social and moral diversities, 
and hold us firm to the devout beginning of our his- 
tory ? The Christian Church must be heard in answer. 
The Gospel must teach reverence for authority, and it 
must deliver the people from that dull hopelessness 
which has no outlook for a better time ahead. History 
gives us no reason to suppose that a republic not thor- 
oughly grounded in religion will long survive assaults 
from without or agitation from within. To overtake 
the religious problem of our beloved land, may a spirit 
of evangelizing faith and zeal fall upon our Church 
to-day.” 

The afternoon session, Thursday, was occupied 
with the election of officers. The Rev. Dr. Purves, 
of Pittsburg, nominated the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Dickey, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. S. J. 
Nicolls seconded the nomination in a speech. The 
Rev. Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, of Washington, nomi- 
nated the Rev. Dr. William C. Roberts, President 
of Lake Forest University, and the Rev. Dr. Me- 

-lancthon Woolsey Stryker, of Chicago, seconded the 
nomination. Finally, the Rev. Dr. John F. Hendy 
nominated the Rev. John M. Worrall, of this city. 
On roll call Dr. Roberts was declared elected. 
The balloting resulted in 249 votes for Dr. Roberts, 
192 for Dr. Dickey, and 26 for Mr. Worrall. 

An interesting incident of the afternoon’s exer- 
cises was the presentation to the Moderator, by Mr. 
Warner Van Norden, who is a lineal descendant of © 
Everardus Bogardus, believed to be the first ordained 
minister who preached in New Amsterdam, of a, 
gavel made out of oak from the old Middle Dutch 
Church of this city. Mr. Van Norden said: “It is 
made out of old Dutch oak of Calvinistic fiber, and 
will stand any amount of banging without break- 
ing. It is warranted to aid, if necessary, in sus- 
taining a stiffer creed than the Presbyterian Con- 
fession.”’ : 

In the evening the communion was administered, 
Dr. Thompson officiating. 

The important and significant debates of the 
Assembly began with the sessions of Friday. The 
report on the work of the Freedmen’s Board, pre- 
sented by Dr. C. A. Dickey, called out strong criti- 
cism upon the general policy of the Board from 
Dr. Hamlin, of Washington, who stated that his 
Presbytery was not satisfied with the working of 
the Board. Dr. Dickey warmly defended the con- 
duct of the Board, and it was decided to defer the 
discussion until Monday, when Dr. Hamlin was 
to present evidence of the charges of inefficiency 
and mismanagement. Meanwhile, the report was 
adopted, with the exception of the clause commend- 
ing the fidelity and ability of the present manage- 
ment. 

The report of the special committee on “ Educa- 
tion in its Relation to Vacant Churches and Unem- 
ployed Ministers’”’ was read by Professor E. D. 
Morris. It stated that 1,139 churches, or seven- 
teen per cent. of all, had vacant pulpits in 1888, 
and that four hundred or five hundred will remain 
vacant for lack of a supply and lack of money. | 
The rate of dissolution of churches is increasing 
from migration and from denominational rivdlry, 
but most of all the cause lies in lack of ministers 
and lack of money. The committee recommended 
that the separate Presbyteries should especially 
eare for the weak churches and supply ministers 
when there was a chance of nursing feeble churches 
back to vigorous life. In view of the urgent need 
of ministers, and the insufficiency of the annual 
supply of ministers, the Church should welcome 
from other denominations, but they must be selected 
with the same examination that young students 
have to undergo. If a college course was out of 
the question, three years in a theological seminary | 
should be required, with a year for preparatory 
study, and the Board of Education should make 
provision for such a course. Finally, there should 
be a fund from which $200 a year could be applied 
to the aid of any poor student. Debate on this 
report will take place on Thursday of this week. 

Mr. Elliott F. Shepard, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Observance of the Sabbath, said that 
he was glad to: be able to report that there is an 


increasing disposition to observe the Sabbath in 
this country, especially in the matter of transporta- 


tion. The committee had also reason to believe that 
the circulation of Sunday newspapers is decreasing. 
Some amusement was created by the committee’s 
report that in Cincinnati the saloons are closed on 
Sunday. A delegate corrected the statement, point- 
ing out that the liquor men won in the last election, 
and that the saloons were never so shamelessly open 
in Cincinnati on Sunday as they are now. 

The very important question of how far co-oper- 
ation with the Southern Church is possible was in- 
troduced by the Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith, of Baltimore, 
who read the report of the special committee which 
was prepared after consultation with a similar com- 
mittee of the Southern Assembly. This joint report 
shows that there is already practical co-operation 
to a considerable extent in the work of foreign mis- 
sions and the publication department. Special rec- 
ommendations are made for giving practical effect 
to further co-operation in home missions. The 


part of the report relating to the freedmen re- 


hearsed the difference between the two Assemblies 
—consisting chiefly in the adoption by the Southern 
Assembly of entire independence for colored church 
organization, and the rejection of this policy by 
the Northern Assembly—and recommends for the 
present the following course of conduct: 


“1. That the relations of the colored people in the two 
churches be allowed to remain in statu quo, the work 
among them to proceed on the same lines as heretofore. 

“2. That all proper aid, comfort, and encouragement, 
in a spirit of kindly Christian sympathy, brotherhood, 
and confidence, shall be extended by each church to the 
educational and evangelizing efforts of the other for the 
colored race, with a view to the encouragement of 
every laudable effort to this end on both sides. 

“‘ Hence this joint committee, waiving the considera- 
tion of these differences heretofore stated, agrees to 
recommend to the two Assemblies: 

“*3. The schools and churches under the care of the 
Board of Missions for Freedmen and any corresponding 
work undertaken by the Southern Assembly, especially 
its Tuscaloosa Institute for the education of colored 
ministers, to the givers of our respective churches for 
praciical aid as mutually concerned in the great mis- 
sionary work for the glory of God and the blessing of 
our common country.” 


In the evening the delegates to the Assembly 
were the guests of the New York Presbyterian 
Union at a reception given in the Metropolitan 
Opera-House. The principal addresses were made 
by Mr. Warner Van Norden ; the new Moderator, 
Dr. W. C. Roberts; Governor Beaver, of Pennsy]- 
vania, and the Rev. Dr. John Hall. Dr. Hall is 
reported to have said : 

“To increase our strength the revision of our stand- - 
ards has been discussed. We have no objection to dis- 
cussion. There was considerable anxiety when the Bible 
was revised, but did it hurt evangelical Christianity ? 
So with the proposition to revise our historical standards. 
There may be reason for modifying our standards in the 
matter of phraseology, but as to the matter we fall back 
on the truth in the New Testament, and there is no 
reason for fear. As I know—for I heard of it only 
yesterday—the young and vigorous Presbyterian Chureh 
in England has discussed our standards, and finds no 
reason to change or modify the system of faith identi- 
fied with the Presbyterian name. I have heard it said 
that if we do not make important changes there will be 
an exodus. Well, if there is an exodus it will be the 
Egyptians this time, and the theological gypsies who 
turn their backs on the Presbyterian Church are the 
most pronounced of all gypsies. What are we to do’ 
Go to God’s holy Word.” 


On Saturday the commissioners to the Assembly 
were the guests of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard on a 
trip by steamboat about the harbor and rivers of 
New York, the excursion including a visit to the 
Home for Aged Ministers at Perth Amboy, presented 
in 1883 to the Assembly by Alexander M. Bruen. 
M.D.,a grandson of the Rev. Dr. Bruen, first pastor 
of the Fourth Avenue Church. On Sunday many 
of the pulpits of city churches were filled by visiting 
ministers. In the Fourth Avenue Church the 
exercises in the evening were a part of the pro- 
gramme of the General Assembly. The Sabbath- 
school course and the Board of Publication were 
considered and the work of the past year was 
sketched. The Rev. Dr. E. R. Craven presided, 
and Judge B. A. Wilson and the Rev. Dr. J. A. 
Worden, both of Philadelphia, were the speakers. 
Judge Wilson told of the effective use that the 
literature of the Board was put to by the mission- 
aries on the frontier, and spoke of the astonish- 
ing number of infidels there were in the newly 
settled districts of the West. A bright side of this 
picture is the rapid growth of Sunday-schools in 
that part of the country. Nearly a thousand were 
established last year. The new Moderator, Dr. 


William C. Roberts, occupied Dr. Crosby’s pulpit in 
the morning. 
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SOUTHERN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church met in its twenty-ninth annual 
session at Chattanooga, Tenn., on Thursday of last 
week, eleven States being represented. The ses- 
sions were called to order by the Moderator, the Rev. 
Dr. J. J. Bullock, of Washington, who delivered the 
annual sermon. On the election of the new Moder- 
ator the following names were proposed: Dr. J. 
G. Hill, Fayetteville, N. C.; Dr. G. D. Armstrong, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dr. James Woodrow, Columbia, 
S. C.; Dr. J. W. Tupton, Clarksville, Tenn. The 
advancing of Dr. Woodrow’s name, of course, at 
once precipitated that warm discussion which seems 
inevitable on this subject in almost every Southern 
Presbyterian Assembly, whether local or general. 
Dr. Woodrow made a personal explanation, in the 
course of which he denied most positively that he 
had ever refused to obey the judicial decision of 
the General Assembly. He said : | 


«“ T have never done anything or thought anything 
that was inconsistent with the most complete and loyal 
submission to the expressed judgment of the General 
Assembly Along with that judgment were certain 
utterances and declarations of opinion and belief. When 
a judicial decision is given, that determines and con- 
cludes in the highest court a particular case. My case 
was concluded, but the Assembly went on to say that 
any expressions in connection with the judicial decision 
are binding, provided they are in accordance with the 
constitution of the Church and the law of God. The 
(;eneral Assembly has thus commanded me to sit in 
judgment upon their opinion. Any member of the 
Church is to be the judge. The responsibility is upon 
ine to refuse to submit to that opinion, if, in my judg- 
ment, I find that it 1s not in accordance with the law 
of God. Iam not willing to be traduced before this 
Assembly by having anything attributed to me that 
is not the truth. I am loyal to the Presbyterian Church 
and the final judgment of the Assembly, but I am not 
loyal to anything that is not law from the throne of 
God.” 


After this explanation Dr. Woodrow withdrew 
his name as a candidate, and the Rev. Dr. H. C. 
Hill, of Fayetteville, North Carolina, was chosen 
Moderator. 

’ On Friday the report of the Conference Com- 
mittee with a similar committee of the Northern 
Assembly, on unification, was read. It is similar 
to the report presented at the Northern Assembly. 
By a vote of 74 to 52 the Assembly concluded to 
print and hold over the report for further discussion. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


-—At Drew Seminary last week twenty-seven students 
became Methodist ministers. It was resolved to raise 
'3100,000 as an endowment fund and for a new dormitory. 

—At the semi-centennial celebration of the founding 
of the First Congregational Church of Dubuque, Ia., 
on May 13, all the pastors who have filled the pulpit of 
the church from 1839 to the present day took part in 
the exercises. | 

—The annual meeting of the New York. State 
Congregational Association will be held at Ogdensburg, 
N. Y., May 21 to 23. Addresses will be given by Presi- 
dent C. K. Adams, of Corneli, the Rev. A. F. Beard, 
D.D., the Rev. E.-P. Ingersoll, the Rev. E. K. Alden, 
1).D., and others. 

—The congregation of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn are grieved at the resignation, 
on account of ill health, of their rector, the Rey. 
Dr. Lueius W. Baneroft, who has been with them for 
‘twenty years. Dr. Bancroft had previously held rector- 
Ships in Providence, Bridgeport, and Philadelphia. 

—The convention of the Episcopal diocese of South 
Carolina at Aiken has temporarily settled the dispute 
as to the negro in the church. An amendment to the 
constitution of the State Council of Protestant Episco- 
pal Churches was adopted which practically excludes 
colored preachers from the floor of the convention. 

—<A class of seven has just been graduated at the 
Hartford Theological Seminary. The address was by 
the Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong, who took as his subject. 
“The Church and the World.” It was announced that 
it was found necessary to raise 5200,000 to cover the 
depreciation of income from investment of professor- 
ship funds. 

—At the annual convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Ohio, held at Toledo last week, the 
tev. Dr. W. A. Leonard, of Washington, was chosen 
as Assistant Bishop to the venerable Bishop Bidell. 
Ou the formal acceptance of Bishop Bidell’s resigna- 
_ tion, already made public, Dr. Leonard will succeed 
to the full episcopal office. 

—The young people of Trinity Congregational 
Chureh, New York, have formed, for the past two 
winter seasons, a class meeting fortnightly, under the 
teaching of their pastor, for the study of the elements 
of political and social science. The text-books used 
have been Nordhoff’s “ Politics for Young Americans ” 
me “The Citizen and Neighbor,” by the Rev. C. F. 

ole. 

—The oldest church structure still standing in North 


America is believed undoubtedly to be the original 
First Church erected in Salem, Mass., in 1634, and now 
carefully protected, still standing in the rear of Plum- 
mer Hall, in-that city. The dimensions, interior, arch- 
itecture, and the material of this church all fully con- 
form to the ancient records, and amply prove it to be 
the original church of the fathers. 

—The Committee appointed at the last National 
Congregational Council to report upon all progress 
made in the matter of City Evangelization will be 
facilitated in completing their labor if, for the good of 
the cause, friends in different cities would, upon a postal 
card addressed to the Rev. James L. Hill, Medford, 
Mass., indicate the name of any person who knows of 
progress with whom correspondence can be opened. 

—The Southern Baptist Churches held their annual 
convention in Memphis, Tenn., beginning May 10. 
Six hundred and seventy-two delegates were in attend- 
ance. The convention sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. James H. Green, of St. Louis. The Rev. 
J. M. Haralson, of Alabama, was chosen President of 
the Association, succeeding the late Rev. Dr.James P. 
Boyce, who had presided over the annual convention 
for many years. 

_—Asplit has occurred in the religious body known as 
the United Brethren in Christ. At the General Con- 
ference held in York, Pa., last week resolutions were 
adopted declaring that Bishop Milton Wright and sev- 
eral delegates who were named have irregularly with- 
drawn from the body, and are no longer members of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ. ‘The ques- 
tion in dispute is regarding the recognition of secret 
societies. The seceding faction is opposed to allowing 
church members to belong to such societies. 

—The Order of the King’s Daughters will hold their 
usual public May meeting on Wednesday, May 29, 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, corner Broadway and 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. There will be 
a morning session for prayer and conference at eleven 
o’cleck, led by the President, Mrs. Margaret Bottome, 
and an afternoon session at 3 P.M., which will be ad- 
dressed by Mrs. Bottome, by Mrs. Isabella Charles 
Davis, Corresponding Secretary, and by other members 
of the Central Couneil and of the Order, who will 
represent the work of the organization and of the 
Associate Order of the King’s Sons. 

—The two factions of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, known as the Synod and the General Synod, 
will ‘probably soon be united, after a separation of 
fifty-six years. The seceding body, or Covenanters, 
left the church in 1835, the question in .dispute being 
whether members could consistently vote in political 
elections while God is not recognized in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. It is understood that a 
large number, perhaps the majority, of the Covenanters 
are now willing to recede from their position, because 
they are now extremely anxious to vote on the Prohib- 
itory amendment in Pennsylvania. 

—Official announcement has been made of the names 
of the architects whose four plans have been selected 
from among those offered for the proposed cathedral 
in this city. They are W. A. Potter and R. H. Robin- 
son ; William H. Wood; G. M. Huss and J. H. Buck ; 
and Heins & La Farge and W. W. Kent. These 
four plans will be elaborated under the instruction of 
the Committee on Architecture, and an ultimate decis- 
ion will not be reached before next November. One 
of the four plans inclines to the Byzantine; another is 
Gothie, another the medieval pointed, and the fourth a 
blending of Spanish and Italian styles. 

—At the last meeting of the New York Presbytery, 
the Rey. Dr. Charles L. Thompson read a report from 
the Nassau Presbytery of Brooklyn asking the sense 
of the New York Presbytery in regard to the proposi- 
tion of amending the Confession of Faith. Professor 
Briggs said that many young men were debarred from 
going into Presbyterian churches because of the bar- 
riers set up by the Chureh in this respect. Numbers 
were going into the ranks of the Episcopalian and 
Congregational denominations ; and he added that there 
would be a general exodus into those denominations 
where more liberal catholicism was prevalent unless 
something was done. The matter was laid upon the 
table. 

—The Rev. S. W. Sample, of Cheisea, Mass., accepts 
a call from the Second Universalist Church in Minne- 
apolis, Minn., and will enter upon his new charge about 
June 1. On May 14 the Rev. A. K. Harsha was 
installed pastor of Highland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
W.K. Harsha, of Tecumseh, Neb. Charge by his 
brother, the Rev. W. W. Harsha. Bloomington 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Minneapolis, Minn., is to 
have a new sanctuary at the cost of $40,000. Of this 
sum Mrs. Sarah E. Oliver subscribes $30,000. The 
corner-stone was laid by her May 14, with the usual 
ceremonies. The Rev. J. M. Patterson is pastor. The 
new building is planned for 1,100 sittings. N.C. C. 

—The Women’s State Home Missionary Organiza- 
tions will hold an all-day meeting in the Congregational 
church, Saratoga, Tuesday, June 4, 1889—the day 
before the annual meeting of the American Hc me Mis- 
sionary Society. The morning session is to be a busi- 
ness conference of State officers. ‘T'o the afternoon ses- 
sion all ladies are most cordially invited. The follow- 
ing ladies will take part in this session: Mrs. H. 8. Cas- 
well, Editor of the “ Home Missionary ;” Mrs. F. K. 
Regal, of Ohio; Mrs. Smith Norton, of Wisconsin ; 
Mrs. W. E. DeReimer, of Iowa ; Mrs. A. J. Drake, of 
Dakota ; Mrs. E. S. Williams, of Minnesota ; Mrs. 


Sermon by his father, the Rev. . 


A. B. Dascomb, of Vermont ; Miss D. E. Emerson, of 
the American Missionary Association, and Mrs. F. R. 
Drake, of Kansas. Further information can be ob- 
tained by addressing Mrs. J. A. Biddle, South Norwalk, 
Conn. 

—The sixty-fifth anniversary of the American Sun- 
day-School Union was held in the First Reformed 
Church of Albany, N. Y., on May 12. The report 
showed that the last year has been marked by an in- 
creased force of workers, there now being eighty-seven 
missionaries in thirty-one States and Territories, as 
against sixty in the field two yearsago. The following 
summary is for the year ending March 1, 1889: New: 
Sunday-schools organized, 1,756; teachers in them, 
7,869; scholars in them, 63,375; schools not before 
reported—aided, 1,816, containing 13,045 teachers and 
123,538 scholars; schools previously reported—aided, 
4,432, containing 21,778 teachers and 201,531 scholars. 
Bibles distributed, 8,625; Testaments, 11,681; also large 
amounts of evangelical. literature. Families visited, 
40,041; addresses delivered, 11,341; miles traveled, 
409,306. 

—The graduating exercises of the Yale Theologica 
Seminary were held on Wednesday of last week, ad-_ 
dresses being delivered by twelve members of the 
graduating class. Degrees were given to forty-five 
graduates. In the afternoon a meeting of the alumni 
and other ministers was held in Marquand Chapel, and 
“The Free Pew System” was discussed by the Rev. 
C. A. Dickinson, of Boston, the Rev. J. A. Biddle, of 
South Norwalk, and others. Among the special lect- 
urers for the coming year will be the Rey. Dr. J. F. 
Behrends, the Rey. Dr. John Hall, and Mr. George W. 
Cable. The resignation of the Rey. Johu E, Russell as 
Professor of Biblical Theology is announced. He 
resigns to accept a call to a chair of philosophy in 
Williams College. The work on Biblical Theology of 
the New Testament next year will be divided between 
President Dwight and Mr. F. G. Porter, who has been 
appointed instructor for the year. 

—The seventy-fifth anniversary of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union took place in Boston last 
week. In the number of churehes and church mem- 
bers in its missions the Baptist Union is the largest 
missionary society in the world. There was a large at- 
tendance. Francis Wayland presided. The Foreign 
Secretary’s report shows that in all the missions there 
are 279 missionaries, 1,516 churches, 134,413 members— 
an increase of seventeen missionaries, twenty churches, 
and 7,205 members. The principal addresses were 
made by the Rev. Edward Judson, D.D., the Rev. P. S. 
Henson, D.D., and the Rev. R.S. MacArthur, D.D. At 
the meeting of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society the Rev. Nelson Blake, of Chicago, delivered 
the opening address. The report of the Executive 
Committee, read by the Kev. H. L. Moorechouse, showed 
that 74 new stations had been appointed, 700 men have 
been employed in the field, and $404,509 have been 
spent. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


J.W. Bixby, Hartford, Coun., has accepted a call from 
the North Church of Haverhill, Mass. | 
~-Wallace Nutting, of Newark, N.J., has received a call 
to the Second Chureh of Portland, Me. 
- EK. C. Hood, of West) Medford, Mass., preached a fare- 
well sermon on May 12. 
l.. F. Giroux has been installed as pastor of the White 
Street Church in Springtield, Mass. 
—J. H. Muller has beeome pastor of the chureh in Shef- 
field, Mass. 
—S. 1. Briant, of Hartford, Vt., has resigned, after a pas- 
torate of fourteen years. 
—B. F. Sewall was installed as pastor of the church of 
Alto Pass, Ill., on May 3. 
R. Wallace accepts a call to beeome assistant pastor 
of Plymouth Church, Chicago, Hl. 
-—G. W. Ruland accepts a call to Westmoreland, N. H, 
W. Kk. Holyoke, of West. Burlington, Lowa, has resigned. 
~ ©. P. Mills declines a eall to Watertown, Mass. 
—A. TH. Tyler, of the Elm Street Chureh of Camden, Me., 
has resigned. 
~E. H. Burt aecepts a call to Sunderland, Mass. 
--Robert Humphrey, of Saugatuck, Mich., has resigned 
and will go as a missionary to Southern India. 
—-W. Securr, of Detroit, Mich.., accepts a call to Wheatland, 
— J. H. Hoffman accepts a call from Peterboro’, N. HH, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. A. Holliday has been installed as pastor of the Pros- 
pect Heights Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

--J A. G. Miller accepts a call to Tekonsha, Mich. 

—H. L. Davis has been installed as pastor of First Chureh, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. : 

3. E. Howard, of Bay City, Mich., has resigned. 

-—B. W. Perry is to become pastor of the churehes in 
Litchfield and Norwich Corners, N. Y. 

--C. O. Thatcher accepts a call to Whitesboro’, N. Y. 

--J. H. Selden, of Erie, Pa., has received a call to beeome 
co-pastor of the First Church of Cleveland, O. (Dr. H. CG, 
Haydn, pastor). 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


~-H. W. Smythe, of St. Mark’s Chareh (P.E.) of Adams, 
Mass., has resigned. | 

--~EK. W. Hunter has become rector of St. Anna’s Church 
(P. E.), New Orleans, La. 

—H. D. Stebbins has become rector of Emmanuel Chureh 
(P. E.), Norwich, N. Y. 

--George FE. Reed, D.D., was installed as President of 
Dickinson College on April 25, in Carlisle, Pa. 

—Frederick Clatworthy, of the First Baptist Church of 
Evanston, Pa., has resigned. 

—F. E. Smith aceepts a call from the Baptist church of 
West Battleboro’, Vt. - - 

—C. W. Ketchum, D.D., presiding elder of the Cincinnati 
district of the Methodist Church, died on May 15, 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


EMERSON IN CONCORD.! 


The feeling existed after reading Mr. Cabot’s 
memoir of Emerson that something was left unsup- 
plied, and it is this want which Dr. Emerson has 
met in writing a short biography of his father as 
he was known to his neighbors in. Concord, and _ to 
the members of his own family. Emerson’s life 
was without incident ; it had its events in the prog- 
ress of his thought, in the growth of his interior 
life. All the interest is in his personality, in the 
beauty of the growth of his soul-life. It is from 
this point of view that Dr. Emerson’s reminiscences 
of his father have their chief value. They enable 
us to approach nearer to one who lived in the 
atmosphere of the spirit; for whom, as Hiawatha 
said, ‘* His own thoughts as paddles served him ;” 
whose elevation of mind and heart constantly car- 
ried him above the limitations of the daily life of 
his neighbors ; and whose career in Concord was 
as unique as that of Socrates in Athens, or that of 
Kant in Kénigsberg, or that of Bacon at the Court 
of Elizabeth. This book admits you inside the man 
Emerson ; you see life as he sees it; you approach 
common things, the world of thought, the world of 
soul, as he approached them; you enter his home, 
see him with his children, know him as a father, as 
a farmer, as a neighbor, as a frequenter of the way- 
sides, as one who holds high converse with Bronson 
Alcott, Henry Thoreau, and Ellery Channing. 
Without any attempt at rhetorical effect, Dr. 
Emerson, regarding simple truth as his utmost 
skill, has furnished an insight into his father’s life 
which only one who had full sympathy with him 
could have given. His book has the flavor of per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

The first fifty pages contribute little which we 
did not know before, but from that point onward 
the book grows more and more interesting to the 
end. It must be read by one who loves the char- 
acter of Emerson in order to be appreciated. No 
random selections can be made which give the pict- 
ure of the man himself as the son constructs it. Dr. 
Emerson is a natural artist, and his reminiscences, 
carefully studied, furnish a portrait of his father’s 
inward life and outward habits which gives one a 
strong and clear conception of the man himself. 
The book answers the thousand questions about 
Emerson which everybody has been asking, and 
which Mr. Cabot failed to answer. A condensed 
statement of some of the facts here mentioned will 
indicate the completeness of this portraiture. The 
son says: “ The woods were his best study during 
the years of his greatest spiritual activity, and the 
study at home was rather the library and writing- 
room. He sought his note-book as he returned from 
a walk, and gave his impressions exactly as they 
came to him. He called this book his savings bank. 
He saw in visible nature only a garment, giving to 
the wise a hint of what lay beneath. He took great 
pleasure in town meetings. He seldom entered a 
shop in Concord except to pay a bill. He liked to 
talk with horsemen and stage-drivers, with fisher- 
men and pot-hunters, with wood-choppers and drov- 
ers of cattle, and enjoyed their racy vernacular and 
picturesque expressions. He liked a man who could 
tell him something original. He was one of three 
men whom many of his townsmen disliked, Theodore 
Parker and Wendell Phillips being the other two; 
but, in spite of his opinions,which were the only reason 
of his unpopularity, he was invited tolecture nearly 
every winter to his townsmen from 1835 to 1880. 
The one Concord man who dared to blackmail Em- 
erson suffered the indignant rebuke of his neigh- 
bors on the spot. Only once did he encounter 
incivility in Concord. One morning he beat down 
with his cane a sign hanging out at the Middlesex 
stable, which had an insulting inscription to Dr. 
Bartlett, who had declared war against the bar- 
room wits. In the afternoon of the same day 
another sign was put up, on wich there was a cari- 
eature sketch of himself, bearing the inscription, 
‘Reverend R. W. E. knocking down the sign.’ 
This was the only personal indignity he suffered 
during the forty-eight years of his Concord life.”’ 

Much of the interest of this book is in its account 
of Emerson’s personal habits. He built his own 
fires and brought in his own wood. He almost 
always walked to and from the trains, carried his 
own valise, and, when going to lecture in a neighbor- 
ing town, drove himself. His instinct in matters 
of eating and drinking was Spartan. His tastes 


1 Emerson in Concord. By Edward Waldo Emerson, (Bos- 
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were simple, and he took whatever was set before 
him with healthy appetite, hardly thinking or know- 
ing what it might be. He never would allow the 
ingredients of a dish to be discussed, but always 
interrupted such questions with “ No, no, it is made 
of violets—it has no common history,” or other 
expressions to that purpose. He wanted two cups 
of coffee for his breakfast. He placed wine before 
guests of discreet age and habits, and took it with 
them, seldom more than a glass, but he never took 
wine alone. When about fifty years old he occa- 
sionally smoked a small fraction of a cigar. He 
used to say, “A man of no conversation should 
smoke.”’ In dress he was inconspicuous, wearing 
black with a silk hat in the city, and gray with a 
soft felt hat in the country. The son says: “ Mr. 
Emerson was tall—six feet in his shoes—erect until 
his latter days, neither very thin nor stout in frame, 
with rather narrow and unusually sloping shoulders, 
and long neck, but very well poised head and a 
dignity of carriage. His eyes were very blue, his 
hair dark brown, his complexion clear and always 
with good color. His features were pronounced, 
but refined, and véry much modeled, as a sculptor 
would say.” Walking was his chief exercise. He 
was an admirable pedestrian, lithe, erect, and strong 
of limb. He used to say, “When you have worn 
out your shoes, the strength of the sole-leather has 
gone into the fiber of your body.”’ He took great 
interest in wild flowers, birds, and animals in their 
native haunts. He had a good eye for form, but 
less eye for color. He liked to hear singing, pre- 
ferring a woman’s voice, but the sentiment of the 
song was more to him than the harmony. His own 
voice in reading and speaking was agreeable, flexi- 
ble, and varied, with power unexpected from a man 
of his slender chest. He always expected that 
Sunday should be observed in the household. When 
@ young woman in his family answered brusquely 
to the inquiry whether she had been to church, 
‘No, she didn’t trouble the church much,” he said 
quietly, “Then you have somewhere a little chapel 
of your own.” His manner to children was affec- 
tionate, with marked respect for their personality. 
The beauty, the sincerity, the hopefulness of the 
young charmed him. i 

This volume throws still further light upon 
Emerson’s religious life. He was always rever- 
ent. The Bible had the first place in his thought 
and affection. He believed that the spiritual 
part was the true reality of lifes His favorite 
theory was that good always came out of evil. 
So far was he from being the atheist or panthe- 
ist some have imagined, that few men have had 
more supreme faith in the immanence of God, his 
conviction passing the grounds of hope and grow- 
ing into a boundless trust. He said: “ God builds 
his temple in the heart on the ruins of churches 
and religions.” He believed “that self-reliance, the 
height and- perfection of man, is reliance on God.” 
He says: “ My creed is very simple: that Goodness 
is the only reality, that to Goodness alone can we 
trust; to that we may trust all and always; beauti- 
ful and blessing is it, even though it seem to slay 
me. Beyond this I have no knowledge, no intelli- 
gence of methods; I know no steps, no degrees, no 
favorite means, no detached rules. Itself is gate 
and road and leader and march.” Again he says: 
“To me the difference of churches looks so frivo- 
lous that I cannot easily give the preference that 
civility should to one or another. To old eyes how 
supremely unimportant the form under which we 
celebrate the justice, love, and truth, the attributes 
of the deity and the soul!” These passages suffi- 
ciently indicate the wonderful symmetry and _ har- 
mony of his life. Religion was to him so insistent 
and urgent that he was impatient of the slow meth- 
ods of the churches. He finally gave up church- 
going because there was so little responding to his 
soul in the services which he attended. And yet 
this personal memoir reveals Emerson to have been 
one of the tenderest, largest-minded, and most truly 
reverent men that has ever lived. 

What this volume, on the whole, does is to place 
Emerson as an idealist in close touch with practical 
life. Wherever he went and whatever he thought 
and did, he was true to himself; he was constantly 
aiming at the ideal life; he was living away from 
the material interests of the world; and yet he was 
close to them, though not possessed by them, and 
through them he reached out to the better things 
which fed his soul. Dr. Emerson has rendered a 
great service to his father’s memory by this modest, 
unpretentious, yet self-revealing book. It contains 
not a word in excess of what ought to be said. In 
no sense does it go beyond what it is just and right 
for a son to "I concerning his father. It is doubt- 


ars of the present age. 


less the final word on Emerson, and it presents 
more essential facts about him, especially personal 
facts, than have ever been given to the world in an 
authentic form. The portrait which accompanies 
this volume presents Emerson as he looked in his 
younger days, and it is one of the best that has 
ever been made. 


FARRAR’S LIVES OF THE FATHERS.? 


We confess at the outset that we entertain no 
ecclesiastical reverence for the Fathers of the Chris- 
tian Church. One of the strongest arguments for 
the divine inspiration of the New Testament is the 
radical difference in spirit, method, style, thought, 
life, between the least instructive of the writings of 
that collection and the most instructive of the writ- 
ings of their immediate followers. We neither pay 
to the works of the Fathers the reverence which 


we gladly accord to the Apostolic writings as inter- 


preters of a Divine Spirit, nor that lesser regard 
which we equally gladly accord to writings which 
we accept as interpreters of the highest human 
genius. The line which divides genius from inspi- 
ration is indefinable. It is impossible, at least for 
us, to draw sharply the distinction between Plato 
and Paul, between Shakespeare and Job, between 
Milton and David. But, for the most part, the 
writings of the Fathers belong in neither category. 
The distinction between the human and the divine 
in literature is in no way more clearly marked than 
in the passage from the Epistle of Paul to the Ephe- 
sians, say A.D. 64, and the Epistle of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch to the Ephesians about forty years later. 
The one is the writing of a seer, the other the writ- 
ing of ascribe. We do not, indeed, deny to Augustine 
the title of the great theologian, nor to Chrysostom the 
title of the great preacher. But the writings of the 
former, with all the genius which animated him, 
are wanting in that sobriety of thought, that free- 
dom from vagary of interpretation, that recognition 
of the limits of the human understanding, which 
characterized the writings of John and of Paul. 
Though the writings of the latter are far more truly 
mystical, yet they are also far more truly and con- 
sistently rational. We accord, therefore, to the 
Fathers neither the authority of divinely inspired 
teachers which some accord to the Apostles, nor 
that of extraordinary genius which others accord, 
nor that of ecclesiastical office which still others 
accord. We do not believe that they understood 
the Scriptures or spiritual truth as well as the teach- 
ers in the Church of the nineteenth century. We 


do not rank even Origen or Athanasius, as interpret- 


ers of truth and life, above Finney and Bushnell 
and Maurice and the Beechers, father and son; 
nor, as interpreters of the Bible, as the equals of 
Meyer and Godet and Alford. We do not credit 
the Council of Nicea with authority as great as 
would attach to a council, if one could be now con- 
vened, of the eminent theologians and Bible schol- 
We place a higher estimate 
on the deliberations of the great Missionary Con- 
ference which met in London last year as to church 
methods than on the discussions of similar themes 
of any Council since the Apostolic Council in Jeru- 
salem reported in the Book of Acts. 

None the less, the history of the thoughts and 
acts of the early church is impcrtant to the student 
of religion. It is important because it shows him 
the same conflict of opinion in the first and second 
centuries as in the nineteenth. He sees the same 
conflict of tendencies between the ecclesiastical and 
the individual forms of Christian life ; he sees the 
same endeavor to settle both by majorities ; he 
sees the same forgetfulness of practical truth and 
duty, and the same elaborate discussion about 
divine mysteries impenetrable by human intellect ; 
he sees the same pleading for liberty by the minor- 
ity when it is a minority, and the same intolerance 
of difference of opinion when it acquires power ; he 
sees the same confounding of error and sin, the 
same incapacity to recognize the distinction between 
the spiritual and the dogmatic, the same. curious 
idea that Christianity is a system of philosophy, 
which, if one hold it not wholly and without error, 
he is cast out of the love of God and deserves to be 
cast out of the sympathies of men. He sees, too, 
the same eagerness of search after truth (coupled 
though it be with pride of opinion), an eagerness of 
search which is the insuperable foe to that con- 
tented incapacity to apprehend spiritual truth which 
in our later days calls itself Agnosticism. He 
marvels to see the whole Christian Church thrown 
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into a life-and-death struggle over the difference 
between Homo-ousian and Homoi-ousian, over the 
question whether Jesus Christ was begotten or 
made, whether it was possible for him to have 
sinned if he had wished to do so, and the like, while 
paganism rejoices to see the lovers of Christ rend- 
ing each other instead of making common cause 
against a common foe. But he sees even in the 
intensity of this struggle an intensity of desire to 
know God, infinitely superior, with all its vagaries, 
to quiet and contented ignorance of Him. 
Archdeacon Farrar seems to us in these two 
volumes to have told the story of these Fathers— 
beginning with Ignatius of Antioch and ending with 
Chrysostom—remarkably well. He is always in- 
teresting. He is less prodigal of words than in 
some other of his writings. His spirit is catholic. 
He is a little more credulous than we should be; 
attaches, for example, more weight to the story of 
the mysterious death of Arius than we are inclined 


to attach to it; he sees in the Arian controversy a 


greater significance and value than we see in it, 
places more importance on that difference between 
o and ot than we place upon it. But his spirit 
seems to us always just ; and if he writes somewhat 
as a partisan of Athanasius in his account of the 
battle of the giants, it is as a fair-minded partisan, 


_- who, identifying himself with one side—the ortho- 


dox—yet means to do full justice to his opponent, 
though he regards him as also an opponent of im- 
portant, if not essential, truth. 


Social Progress: An Essay. By Daniel Greenleaf 
Thompson. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co.) This 
volume will probably not greatly injure the reputation 
as a thinker which Mr. Thompson has won by his works 
on psychology, for the reason that it will not be gen- 
erally read. It is an attempt to discuss social questions 
from the standpoint and with the method of met- 
aphysics, and those who are really interested in social 
questions are well aware that the only enlightening 

eneralizations upon them are those drawn from 

uman experience, and that the psychological method 
of exact definition and close analysis never leads one 
out of the circle of ideas in which he started. As M. 
Passy once remarked, “a definition is either too short, 
and hence false because not taking exceptions into 
account, or it is too long, and hence perplexing and 
serving no purpose.” hen Mr. Thompson keeps 
in the sphere of metaphysics he is always sensible, 
though prolix ; but when he “touches ground ” (which 
rarely happens), and draws illustrations from polities 
and political economy, he is anything but sure- 
footed. This is, for instance, the case where he 
maintains that there is no way in which a million- 
aire can expend his money without benefiting others, 

and where he urges that temperance reformers who 
oppose high license are clearly senseless fanatics, 
because unwilling to accept half a loaf. Regarding 
the first position, we do not- mean that we accept the 
dogma of Mill and Fawcett that it is possible to expend 
money without even employing labor, but it does seem 
clear that it is possible to spend it so to direct labor 
into injurious channels instead of useful ones ; and as 
regards Mr. Thompson’s second proposition, it is 
equally clear that the refusal to accept a compromise 
which blocks the way to the acceptance of their princi- 
ple is one which has been sanctioned by all earnest 
reformers. The best part of Mr. Thompson’s book 
is that in which he discusses moral and religious ideas. 
He urges the duty of intellectual hospitality, and 
himself recognizes it in his treatment of Christian ideas 
which he does not accept. He urges upon Christian 
people a willingness to let those who differ with them 
in faith unite with them in good works, reminding 
them of the Scripture teaching that those who “do 
the will ” shall “ know the doctrine.” 


Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ” has taken 
an even profounder hold upon the heart and conscience 
of the reading public than we at first anticipated. 
A monthly magazine called “The Nationalist” ( Bos- 
ton ; price, $1 a year) has been started by the sym- 
pathizers with its thought—who, by the way, have 
formed clubs in a large number of cities in different 
parts of the country. panies. its platform js “ the 
nationalization of industry and the promotion of the 
brotherhood of humanity,” it is not opposed to step- 
by-step socialistic advance through the municipal con- 
trol of industries which are usually monopolies. In 
general the magazine only favors public contrel of 
industries after they have passed from the hands 
of individual competitors into those of single tom- 
panies, its writers believing that all industries are 
passing through this course of evolution, and that 
when the time comes the public must choose be- 
_ tween responsible monopoly and irresponsible, when 
it will insist upon the former alternative. Among the 
contributors to the number before us are Edward Bel- 
lamy, Thomas Wentworth Higginson, General Arthur 
E. cee: and among those to the June number 
will be Edward Everett Hale ; Mrs. Diaz, author of 
- the “William Henry Letters ;” Rabbi Schindler, of the 
Boston School Board ; Walter L. Cheney, of Hartford, 
Conn.; the Rev. W. D. P. Bliss, and others. Colonel 


Higginson’s poem, “ The Heirs of Time,” gives a noble 
expression to the deep moral sentiment which inspires 
those who are taking part in the movement. The 
socialism which is advocated is socialism of the most 
extreme type, which maintains that not only should the 
entire product of industry go to the laborer, but that 
each should be rewarded solely in proportion to his 
needs, and that those who render the higher services, 
involving the greatest power and responsibility, have 
sufficient reward in the honor and pleasure of their 
work, and should not on that account be better housed 
or better fed. 


The Australian Ballot System. By John H. Wigmore. 
(Boston: Charles C. Soule.) We have seen it stated 
that the distribution of this book among the members 
of the Montana Legislature was one of the means of 
securing the enactment of a ballot reform law, and it 
certainly seems that there could be no better way for 
any one to influence legisiation in the direction of hon- 
esty than by presenting it to his representative at the 
State capital. The ws, Tae includes the ballot reform 
laws of every country and State in which they have 
been enacted. The historical introduction is interest- 
ing reading. In Australia, as in England, the reform 
was introduced by the Liberals, so as to prevent bribery 
and intimidation on the part of the wealthier portion 
of the community, but the Conservatives soon came to 
indorse it, and claim in both countries that the meas- 
ure prevents the intimidation of workinen by radical 
trades-unions quite as much as by conservative em- 
rua It seems that such a law was enacted in 

assachusetts in 1851 by a coalition of Democrats and 
Free Soilers, and worked well during its brief exist- 
ence. But in 1853 the Whigs practically repealed it 
by introducing a modification similar to that which 
Governor Hill urges in New York; namely, making it 
optional with the voter whether or not to demand an 
official ballot. ‘ To request an envelope ticketed a voter 
as clearly as could be wished.” 'The bystanding politicians 
could tell how he intended to vote, and it was naturally 
a rare occurrence that any one asked for secrecy which 
could not be really granted him. 


Mr. W. H. H. Murray’s tales of the Adirondacks 
called The Story that the Keg Told Me and The Story of 
the Man who Didn’t Know Much have been printed in 
volume form, and will be followed by others of a simi- 
lar character. They contain stirring narrations of 
adventures in hunting, shooting, and boat-racing in. the 
forest and lake country, have as their heroes three 
well-drawn types of original character, and display no 
mean knowledge of human nature and its motives. 
The tales were originally written for ‘The Golden 
Rule ” when Mr. Murray was its editor ; and in a pref- 
ace he tells us that they were suggested by a remark 
of Ralph Waldo Emerson in answer to the query, 
“ What makes a story a great story?” that “A story 
which will make the average reader laugh and ery both 
is a great story, and he who writes it is a great author.” 
James T. Fields, who was present, ed on Mr. Mur- 
ray to give his views, and in the discussion that followed 
Mr. Murray maintained, contrary to the general opin- 
ion, that a story that could make the average reader 
both laugh and ery could be written without a woman 
appearing in it. It was, in part, to prove this that 
these stories of outdoor and camp life were attempted. 
They proved extremely popular, and have, it is certain, 
elements of genuine fun and pathos in them. (Boston : 


Cupples & Hurd. $1.50.) 


Few books of fiction contain such thrilling, tragie, 
and pathetic tales as those true stories which are told 
so dramatically and effectively in William Hepworth 
Dixon’s Her Majesty’s Tower. A seventh edition of this 
popular work has just been issued by T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., of this city (two vols. in one; illustrated). It was 
due chiefly to Dixon’s close studies of State papers that 
many of the most important identifications of places 
within the Tower of London with famous prisoners 


have been made—such as the dungeon of Guy Fawkes, 


the lodgings of Lady Jane Grey, the chamber of Cran- 
mer, and many others. But the book owes its main 
interest, not to antiquarian research, but to the literary 
skill and dramatic fervor which has reclothed the dry 
records with the charm of graphic narrative. The dark 
episodes in English history, of which one meets reminis- 
cences in every corner of the Tower buildings, are 
treated fully and with acuteness of comment. There 
is every reason to believe that the work will long re- 
main the most authoritative, as it certainly is the most 
readable, of those books which treat of this exceedingly 
interesting topic. 


We gave some time ago a review, with many extracts, 
of the Autobiography and Reminiscences of W. P. Frith, 
R.A., the painter of the “ Derby Day,” “A Railway 
Station,” and other extremely popular pictures. Mr. 
Frith proved no less facile with the pen than with the 
brush in attracting public favor. So well were his 
anecdotes and recollections received that his publishers 
have induced him to prepare a second volume in which 
are bound up the scattered incidents, clever sayings, 
personal happenings, letters of famous contemporaries, 
which escaped being garnered into his first sheaf. 
As before, high spirits, abounding good nature, natural 
skill as a raconteur, and an unforced style, combine to 
produce a notably pleasant and gossipy book. Mr. 
Frith is never malicious, and, if he pokes good-natured 
fun at others, he does not always spare himself, The 


memories of a long life spent in fellowship and friend- 
ship with men of note in art and literature provide 
abundant material for the reader’s entertainment and 
instruction. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 


That useful and standard book of reference, Will- 
iam A. Wheeler’s Dictionary of the Noted Names of 
Fiction, has reached a nineteenth edition. The scope 
of the book is not fully indicated by the title, as it 
includes many pseudonyms, popular appellations, and 
like phrases which do uot classify as “names of fic- 
tion,” strictly speaking. To the present edition has 
been added an appendix giving such new names and 
phrases as have sprung up since the first appearance of 
the book, and, in some cases, supplying deficiencies in 
the original work. This appendix has been prepared 
by Mr. Charles G. Wheeler, a nephew of the author, 
well known as one of the co-editors of the “ Familiar 
Allusions.” The work, regarded as a whole, is an 
example of careful research, intelligent explanation, 
and judicious selection. The arrangement and typog- 
raphy leave little to be desired. (Boston : Houghton, 
Miftlin & Co. $3.) 


Shall We Study Geology? By Alexander Winchell 
(Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. $1.) Professor Win- 
chell is what many eminent geologists are not—a teacher. 
His question deserves an answer. Geology is slighted 
in the colleges, neglected in the preparatory schools. 
Does it lack in culture-results, in interest, or in practi- 
eal value? The discussion first considers what is 
meant by culture, and what “culture studies” should 
be. The points settled—and soundly settled—geology 
is shown to possess high educational values, both prac- 
tical and cultural. Intellectually, geology gives cult- 
ure by the development of observation, comparison, 
judgment, memory, and imagination. It also gives 
ethical culture, both directly and indirectly. After 
establishing the claim of geology to be taught, not 
only in the colleges, but in schools of all grades, Pro- 
fessor Winchell gives some most suggestive hints as to 
how and what to teach. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. By James H. Newell. 
(Boston: Ginn & Co.) This little book aims to pre- 
sent to teachers an outline of work in botany for use 
with classes of children from ten years of age upward. 
The work possesses five points of particular excellence. 
(a) The method calls for practical work most thor- 
oughly done. (4) Numerous simple but valuable ex- 
periments are suggested, and detailed directions for 
them are given. (c) A carefully detailed order of 
study is laiddown. (d) Certain “suggested readings” 
for the scholars are given by reference at the end of 
each chapter. (e) Further readings are suggested for 
the teacher. The work is one of great value to all 
teachers of elementary botany. 


Elementary Chemical Technics. By George N. Cross. 
(Boston: Eastern Educational Bureau.) <A very con- 
venient little handbook for new teachers in chemistry. 
The teacher is advised how to fit up a school laboratory, 
and is given a full list of materials, apparatus, ete., and 
their prices. Simple and complete directions are given 
regarding manipulation and experimentation. The 
book will save the new teacher hours of work and dol- 
lars of money, and, if used, will give success in the 
term’s work. Such typographical errors as Troxide, 
Octohedral, and Alluminum ought not to have occurred, 
but they are not likely to mislead. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—aA translation into English prose of Omar Khay- 
yaim’s well-known lines has been made by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. It will be published soon in London. 

—Dr. Amelia Bb. Edwards will deliver her first lect- 
ure in this country at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on November 7. Dr. Richard S. Storrs will preside. 

—The copy of the Mazarin Bible purchased by 
Mr. Quaritch at the Lord Hopetoun sale recently for 
£2,000 appears in the new catalogue of the bookseller 
priced £2,250. 

_ —Rider Haggard is about to make a journey to Asia 

Minor and Persia, visiting in turn Persepolis, Shiraz, and 
Bagdad in quest of local color for his new story, in 
which Queen Esther will probably be a conspicuous 
personage. 

—The English periodical called the “ New Review,” 
which will make its first appearance with the June 
number, will be issued in New York by Longmans, 
Green & Co. Three Americans will be among the con- 
tributors to this number—Henry James, Henry George, 
and Lady Randolph Churchill. 

—Baron Nordenskjild is about to bring out an im- 
portant volume of atlas size containing some fifty fac- 
simile reproductions of old maps, showing how much 
the ancients knew of the earth’s surface and the methods 
they employed to set forth their knowledge. He has 
been for several years engaged on the work in the 
museums and libraries of Europe. It will appear simul- 
taneously in Swedish and English. 

—In Mrs. Dorr’s article on “ Winchester and its 
Shadow-Pictures ” which we printed in our issues of 
May 2 and May 9, a misplaced comma made Richard 
Cromwell marry “a daughter of Richard, Mayor of 
Merdon Castle, Hursley,” instead of “a daughter of 
Richard Mayor, of Merdon Castle, Hursley. By another 
typographical error William of Wykeham was spoken 
of as at one time keeper of the priory seal, instead of 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


DISCRETIONARY RESTRICTION. 


The restriction of the liquor traffic by giving the 
courts and excise boards power to refuse licenses 
at their discretion is being widely attempted. 
Whether or not much permanent good can be ac- 
complished in this way seems doubtful. The power 
lodged with the licensing boards over the fortunes 
and the livings of the saloon-keepers is one which 
seems likely to result in bribery and favoritism, and 
perhaps in turning the entire force of liquor dealers 
into a permanent pretorian guard of political workers, 
absolutely subject to the dictation of the boards. If 
the saloon is to be taken out of local politics, it would 
seem that it must be by restricting the licenses ac- 
cording to some definite principle; ¢. g., by mark- 
ing out areas beyond which the saloon may not 
zo (as in Minneapolis and Atlanta), or raising 
the license fee to such a height that but few appli- 
cations will be made (as in Arkansas). In Pitts- 
burg, however, as our readers know, discretionary 
restriction has brought about the decimation of the 
saloons without involving even the charge of bribery 
or partisan politics on the part of the judge. In 
order to find out how the action of the court was 
regarded, and how much likelihood there was that 
the riddance of the saloons would be permanent, we 
wrote to several men in Pittsburg to furnish us 
with such information as would enable us to review 
the .situation. One of the replies was so much 
what we wanted that we publish it in full: 

PirrsnurG, Pa., May 15, 1889, 
Editor Christian Union : 

Dear Sir,—Since the receipt of your letter of the 
10th inst. I have made considerable effort to obtain 
such information as would enable me to write to you 
with some degree of reliability. 

Judge White’s decisions have created feelings and 
produced effects which cannot fail to be far-reaching in 
their results with us. Personally, he enjoys a surpris- 
ingly hearty support and sympathy among nearly all 
classes of our people, and the number who think or 
charge that he acted otherwise than with exceptional 
wisdom and fairness, considering the material he had 
to work upon and the character of the law governing 
him, is exceedingly small—confined, perhaps, to the 
disappointed applicants and their immediate relatives 
and friends. The suggested impeachment of Judge 
White was a mere trick to serve some political purpose, 
perhaps, but more likely gotten up by the liquor men for 
the purpose of intimidating the license judges at the next 
annual hearings. It is claimed by some that this Brooks 
Law never contemplated such a wholesale reduction of 
saloons, and this is probably true ; but the Judge would 
undoubtedly have licensed a much larger number if 
proper persons had applied. The liquor business had 
gotten into such low and disreputable hands that not 
over ten per cent. of the applicants were able to stand 
the required examination. I asked a saloon-keeper 
yesterday how he accounted for his being the only man 
to get a license in his ward, fifteen other applicants 
being refused. He replied that there was nothing 
strange about it; that he had always obeyed the law, 
had never sold to drunken persons or minors, nor on 
Sunday, that he had always put conscience into his 
business, had sold only to respectable people, and 
believed that he was supplying a legitimate want to the 
community; that Judge White had done perfectly right 
in refusing the other applicants, because, in order to 
make money faster, the most of them had utterly disre- 
garded the law. This leads me, in answer to your 
question, to say that the successful saloon-keepers are 
well satisfied with Judge White’s decisions ; first, 
because they acknowledge that the majority of those 
refused deserved no better, and, second, because they 


* are now the possessors of regular “ gold mines.” The 


business they are now doing is simply immense, and 
this again leads me to refer back to my remark con- 
cerning the far-reaching results of this license excite- 
ment. Our thoughtful people realize the magnitude 
of the monopolies that have thus been created, and the 
utterly inadequate sum (3500) that these monopo- 
lists are required to pay; neither does it seem safe, or 
wise, or in accordance with the spirit of our institutions 
to place such excessive and arbitrary powers, such as 
Judge White wielded, into the hands of any one man. 
The present results are eminently satisfactory to our 
people—only ninety-three saloons in Pittsburg; but 
next time, owing to some unexpected turn in the wheel 
of time, the Judge then sitting may reverse this to 
such an extent that we may have our former 1,500 
snloous back again. 

As to how our temperance people regard the exten- 
sive transfer of beer-drinking from the saloon to the 
home, as the result of the decreased number of saloons, 
there is a great difference of opinion upon that point. 
I am told by an extensive brewer that his total sales 
have actually increased ; the very large quantity de- 
livered to families in “eighths ” more than making up 
for the falling off at. saloons, and he accounts for this 
by saying that women, and also children to some ex- 
tent;>are now drinking considerable, who did not before 


have the opportunity. It is feared by temperance 
people that this increased home-drinking will have a 
very bad effect upon the children. On the other hand, 
it is claimed, in favor of this home-drinking, that the 
women folks, especially among the working people, by 
seeing and frequently paying the bills, will thus have a 
better chance to realize the cost of these frequent 
“ eighths ” delivered at their homes, that they will pre- 
fer to spend the money for something else, and will, in 
time, be disposed to cut the supply off, or at least re- 
duce the quantity down to the minimum. 

Summing up on this point, I believe that our temper- 
ance people generally regard this transfer of the drink- 
ing to the home as an improvement over saloon 
drinking. 

I might also state, as an interesting fact, that many 
refused saloon-keepers, who have changed from the sale 
of beer, etc., to milks, lemonade, coffee, etc., are doing 
scarcely any business at all, sitting behind the counter 
with hands folded, and surprised at the entrance of a 
single buyer ; while the few licensed liquor saloons are 
at times so crowded that actually policemen have to 
keep the customers in rows awaiting their turns. 

Replying to a further question, I think the degree of 
popular sympathy that the disappointed saloon-keepers 
have, among any classes whatever, is very small indeed. 
I repeat that the ones who were refused, in nine cases 
out of ten, not only fully deserved their fate, but should 
really now be undergoing punishment for the crimes 
they have persistently committed against all law and 
order. I do not know so much about other places, but 
this is especially true of Pittsburg ; the saloon business 
was in ‘the hands of the lowest, most disreputable, and 
most conscienceless class—exceptionally so in this city. 
I think this fact is fully acknowledged by the great 
majority of all classes of our people ; and that there are 
very few to be found who have any sympathy to waste 
on these knocked-out law-breakers. 

As you will infer from what I have already said, I do 
not think there has been, under the new condition of 
affairs, a very large decrease in the total amount of liquor 
consumed—nothing like so large as the decrease in the 
number of saloons would seem to indicate ; neverthe- 
less, ] can state,as an undeniable fact, that drunken- 
ness and disorder have been lessened to a most guatify- 
ing extent. 

I should not try to coneeal the fact that there is a 
large degree of dissatisfaction among many of the im- 
portant classes of our people with the changed condi- 
tion of affairs, so much so that I believe the success of 
the amendment to be voted upon June 18 is now ex- 
ceedingly doubtful. Had there been no important 
change in the status of the saloon interest at the recent 
license court, the amendment would have stood a fair 
chance of being adopted. Now, some of our prominent 
and well-posted liquor men claim the defeat of the 
amendment by extravagant majorities. Why this 
change of feeling should have occurred is hard to ex- 
plain. I think a large number of people imagine that 
they have had a large dose of prohibition suddenly 
thrust upon them before they were prepared for it, and 
without the formality or privilege of voting on it, and 
they have thus become soured on the amendment. I do 
not think there are many former supporters of the 
amendment who will now vote against it because they 
are satisfied with the sufficiency of the Brooks Law. 
1 believe the Brooks Law has lost friends quite 
largely. 

Pthink I have now complied with all of your requests, 
excepting that my letter should be brief, and, asking you 
to excuse this defect, I am 


Yours truly, Tuomas R. Rosinson. 


THE WEEK. 


Chairman Dickey, of the National Prohibition 
Committee, has written a letter urging that the 
Prohibition campaign in Connecticut be conducted 
by the party organization of the Prohibitionists in- 
stead of by a non-partisan organization such as was 
tried in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania. His rea- 
son, from the standpoint of a party manager, is a 
good one. It is that the amendment is certain of 
defeat, and that it is well to use the campaign to 
bring all earnest believers in prohibition into co- 
operation with the only political organization which 
represents their principle. 

Judge White, of Pittsburg, has declared himself 
in favor of the Prohibition amendment, “not,” he 
says, “ because I think it wrong for a temperance 
man to take a glass of good liquor, but because liquor- 
selling works such great evils to so many people that 
I think the few should deprive themselves of that 
comfort, if comfort it is, for the good of the many.”’ 
Francis Murphy, of the same city, has braved the 
hostility of the radical temperance people by ex- 
pressing himself, in an interview published in the 
Pitttsburg ‘Commercial Gazette,” as follows: 
“T believe in laws to regulate the liquor traffic, but 
these should be administered with kindness and 
with justice. I cannot sanction the tyrannical ad- 
ministration of law, nor can I in any way counte- 
nance a measure that will work great injury to a 
certain class of men.” 3 


granted last year. 


General Clinton B. Fisk has again shown that he 
is fighting for a cause and not for a party organiza- 
tion. In an interview published in the Seabright 
(New Jersey) “Sentinel,” his home organ, he makes 
this statement of the course he has decided upon : 
“Here in our own State we are confronted by a 
condition of things that should lead all good men, 
without distinction of race or color or previous con- 
dition of political servitude, to stand together for 
the overthrow of the whisky oligarchy that sat in 
our Capitol last winter obedient to the dictation of 
their masters, the barkeepers of New Jersey. I 
was mistaken in my estimate of the majority of the 
men chosen to sit in our late Legislature. I trust 
that their like will never again disgrace Trenton. 
Is it possible to combine good men against the 
conspiring bad men who controlled our late Legis- 
lature, and forever banish them from our halls of 
legislation? I hope so, and I may be counted 
among the helpers in such a movement.” 


The Philadelphia License Court is reducing the 
number of licenses about ten per cent. from that 
A Prohibition mass-m eeting 
in Baltimore, Md., was presided over by a Hebrew 
lawyer. During the Massachusetts campaign it 
was stated that no Jew in the State supported the 
amendment. The Chicago * Daily News”’ re- 
ports that the brewers of that city, who are in 
unusually good humor because of the exceptionally 
large business which they have done during the 
last year, are willing to close the saloons during the 
morning hours on Sunday. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS AND TEMPTATION.! 
[From Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular.| 


Does not the editor of The Christian Union see and 
know that in the congested social life of our great 
cities the barroom, the beer garden, and the dance hall 
are to the poor and the middle classes exactly what the 
club-house, the concert hall, and the “ german” are to 
the rich and the well-to-do—pennies for admission to 
the one, dollars forthe other? Does he not know that 
without the relaxation, the amusement, and the social 
intercourse which these resorts or their kind afford, the 
life of the people could not last? And if he is at a 
loss to understand why barrooms continue to thrive 
and increase in spite of every effort to drive them out, 
let him go into the poor quarters of any of our great 
cities and take a square, honest look at the tenement- 
houses, the shanties, and the hovels that pass for homes 
of poor people ; let him inquire into the long hours of 
hard labor and the scanty pay of these slaves to mis- 
fortune and poverty ; and, having done this, let him ask 
himself if there is not to such people something irre- 
sistibly attractive about the welcome, the freedom from 
restraint, the agreeable surroundings, and the congenial 
companionship which a barroom affords for the outlay 
of a few pennies. Then let him apply the same inves- 
tigation and the same reasoning to the case of the 
middle classes : the homeless “hired” men and “ hired” 
girls if you please ; the porters, the teamsters, the 
street-car drivers, and the mill men ; let him go into 
rural districts and picture the godless cabin of the 
Southern negro and the wretched shanty of the unlet- 
tered, helpless “ poor whites” of every section ; in short, 
let him go into every sphere of life beneath the rich 
and the well-to-do, who have homes and society and 
churches, and everywhere he will find those abnormal _ 
social conditions which lead the strong and the hopeful 
into temptation, and which drive the weak and the 
ambitionless into desperation. Everywhere he will see 
that the vast body of the intemperate are recruited from 
the swelling ranks of the poor, the down-trodden, and 
the oppressed—from those who are tempted and those 
who are defenseless against temptation. 

“The whole case appears to be,” says the New York 
“ Evening Post,” “ to force the workingman, if he would 
have recreation, to go to church, to a picnic, or to a 
saloon. The picnic and the saloon have a tremendous 


advantage over the churches in this competition for the 


tired man’s patronage.” This is the explanation which 
explains everything; and it is the truth which the 
strong and the able must see and must acknowledge 
before we can hope for that reform which will indeed 
make-men temperate. It is worse than idle—it is a 
mockery of temperance reform—to seek the abolition 
of the saloon while the ranks of those who support and 
demand it are hourly increasing. If the editor of The 
Christian Union would drive out intemperance, if he 
would, in fact, inaugurate that moral regeneration 
which is the mission of Christianity and the hope of 
mankind, let him look to the injustice, the inequality, 
and the shame of those social conditions which have 
made the saloon the only place of recreation open to | 
the many. It is|there that he will find the tap-roots of the 
demoralizing intemperance of our times—there that he 
will find the causes of which the saloon is but an effect. 
Abolish the cause, and the effect must follow inevita- 
bly. But so long as the social conditions which sustain 
the saloon exist, it is intellectual blindness, it is sinful, 
to teach the people that the mere abolition of the saloon 
can accomplish aught of temperance reform. 


1See comments on our editorial pages.—{Eps. C. U. 
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A HAPPY FIND. 
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Much in little. 
The Gospel Commentary: 


The Four Gospels condensed into a fluent 
narrative, accompanied by Notes, original 
and selected, from 300 Authors, by 


J. R. Gilmore and Lyman Abbott. 


This compact volume, originally named ** The Gos- 
pel History,’ has in its new, revised, and corrected 
edition been given atruer title. It is one of the com- 
pletest and most serviceable tools for ready reference 
to any part of the Evangelists that has ever been 
issued. Full and accurate Indexes. 840 pp., Crown 
8vo, cloth, red edges, $1.50. 

*,* Of booksellers, or mailed by the Publishers, 
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tling rhymes.” 
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Three splendid Choir books, eight unrivaled Siuging 
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specimen pages and complete Catalogue. d 
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Is Mr. Straub’s new book. Itis the 
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Hundreds of schools have already 
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Floral Praise No. 7. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 
New Songs, Scripture Selections and appropriate 
Recitatlons. 16 pages. 
Price, 84.00 per 100; 5 cts. each by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos. 1 to 6, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH 8Sr., CHICAGO. 


THE BRIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Doane, is the newest Sunday School Song 
Book, and is sure to become one of the 
most popular. 192 pages attractively gotten 
up. &%30 per 100 in boards. A sample 
in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 
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Patent Safety Tint Checks, 


Best safeguard against fraudulent alteration known. 
A fujl line of Fancy and Staple Stationery for busi- 
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of our own manufacture. Visi Cards, Wed- 
Invi etc., engraved in the prevailing 


Francis & Loutrel’s Diaries and Daily Journals 


PUBLISHED ANNUALLY. 

Your Custom Solicited. CYRUS F. LOUTREL. 

THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 
pages of new Sunday School Songs, by 
Lowry, Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, 
Kirkpatrick, Main, Danks, and others. 
Great excellence and variety is thus se- 
Price in boards, 830 per 100. A 
copy in paper sent on receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
$1 Randolph St., Chicago. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 

OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; 4.00 
per 100 not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


hae and the Holy Land. Best ticketing facilities. 
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FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CoO. 
FP. P. CLEANFAST Darning 
Robinson Cotton of 
Dye. our Dye. 
Guaranteed 
not to way, 2 West 
crock. 1tta St., and 
218 West 
125th Street, 
quality un- New York. 
surpassed. Si., 
Send for 49 West St., 
price-list. Boston. 


FINANCIAL. 


Extreme ease in the money market re- 
mains the feature of the week in the 
New York financial record. Indeed, 
there is no additional word needed about 
the loan market ; the rate has reached a 

int, on call loans, where it fluctuates 

tween one and one-half and two per 
cent., and funds go begging at that. 
No more gold is being shipped, although 
the rate for sterling bills is on the ship- 

ing point. The evidences are accumu- 
wd that the crop year is going to be a 
propitious one. The reports of winter 
wheat are away beyond the average since 
1886, and the Bureau of Statistics reports 
for May 1 give the most flattering ac- 
counts of the general conditions of both 
the winter and spring plant. The belief 
is growing that we shall experience a 
very extraordinary wheat and corn year 
so far as the aggregate product is con- 
cerned, for if, by chance, there should 
prove local drawbacks, yet the total acre- 
age is, for corn, some twenty per cent. 
above last year, and for wheat nearly as 
much. Our exports are again large, 
reaching from this port about $7,000,000 
for the week, which makes the increase 
from last year, at this port alone, about 
$19,000,000 from the 1st of January to 
date. The export of breadstuffs from all 
ports, notwithstanding the large falling 
away in the important item of wheat, for 
the year, thus far, is in advance of the 
period of 1888, and with a promise of 
large immediate exports of both wheat 
and corn, on account of the very cheap 
prices for both in the markets, resulting 
from the prospective abundance of these 
from the growing crops. 

In railway circles the final sale of the 
Wabash Railway, which was foreclosed 
during the week, was the especial event. 
The Purchasing Committee bid the whole 
system in for the bondholders in lump, 
paying $15,500,000, which is about equal 
to principal and interest of the first mort- 
gages. ‘The reorganization will now pro- 
ceed rapidly, as all hindrances are re- 
moved, and the way is absolutely clear 
for the new organization to be completed 
and to take possession. The extravagances 
of the receivership have been marked, es- 
pecially, during the past year. The re- 
ceiver has spent very large sums of money 
on the road, and the general testimony is 
that the physical condition of the prop- 
erty was never more sound and satis- 
factory. 

The Atchison Company is now about to 
pass into the hands of the new direction, 
which, as we have before said, will be 
financially a strong one. With good crops 
this year the company will pass out of its 
present handicapped condition, for it is a 
marvelously growing property, and will 
develop in the next five years, through 
such a country as it passes, into an im- 
pregnable financial condition. It may be 
best for the management to ask the bond- 
holders to take less interest for a few 
years, or to fund its next year or two of 
coupons, but at present no such step as 
this is contemplated. 

The contest going on, up to the closing 
of the books on the 17th instant, in the 
Oregon Transcontinental Company for 
control of the property was a very severe 
one. The company has in its assets 
$12,000,000 Oregon Navigation Com- 
pany’s stock. This latter company is 
leased to the Union Pacific through one 
of its branch roads, the Oregon Short 
Line, at six per cent. per annum on its 
stock ; for some reason the struggle to get 
control of the $12,000,000, by controlling 
the company which holds it, is going on 
between the Union Pacific and the North- 
ern Pacifie railway companies. Where the 
victory will finally be we have no means 
yet of guessing, but some rather unaccount- 
able proceedings have been taken by Mr. 
Villard in an attempt to gain sudden and 
secret authority to issue some $10,000,000 
new preferred stock of the Oregon Trans- 
continental Company, evidently with a 
view of using it in the election. This 
step has been checked by Mr. Elijah 
Smith, by an application to the courts for 
an injunction prohibiting such an issue 
The hearing will take place this next 
week, until which time the defendant is 
enjoined. If this move succeeds, others 
are in view, so that there may be a long 
litigation. 

A very strong and apparently well- 
founded movement is now going on in the 


East Tennessee stocks, based on earnings 


partly, and partly on a newly adopted 
policy of the Richmond Terminal Com- 


pany, which company leases the former, 
to secure all the minority stocks of the 
East Tennessee Company in the treasury 
of the Terminal Company. We recom- 
mend the purchase of the first and second 
preferred stocks of the East Tennessee 
Company, based on this new policy. The 
stock and bond markets are generally 
strong. Railway earnings are good, not- 
withstanding that April and May of last 
year made, generally, heavy exhibits in the 
way of gross earnings; but the main 
feature this year is found in the increase 
in net as well as gross. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease........... $3,645,500 


Specie, increase ......... 

al ers, increase 2,477,410 
Deposits, increase ....... 2,659, 
Reserve, increase........ 5,231,750 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $12,000,000. Money closes 
two per cent. WALL STREET. 


SUBSCRIPTION FOR $5,000,000. 


First Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Gold 
Bonds, Due October 1, 1900. 


Secured by a Deed of Trust to the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, Trustee, Cov- 
ering the Franchises, Road, Equipment, 
and All Lands Belonging to the Com- 
pany. 


BONDS $1,000 EACH. INTEREST PAY- 
ABLE APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


DIRECTORS : 


OHN I. BLAIR, T. E. HOGG, 
Blairstown, N. J. WALLIS NASH, 
OSGOOD WELSH, B. W. WILSON, 
N. 8. BENTLEY, THOMAS GRAHAM, 
JACOB HALSTED, ZEPHIN JOB, 
H. C. ATWOOD, G. R. FARRA, 
GEORGE 8S. COE, T. E. CAUTHORN, 


R. B. MINTURN, B.*R. JOB, 
New-York. E. A. ABBEY, 

R. G. HAZARD, Corvallis, Oregon, 
Peace Dale, R.I. JOHN HARRIS, 
GEORGE 8. BROWN, Benton Co., Oregon. 

Baltimore, Md. A. HACKELMAN, 
WM. M. HOAG, Albany, Oregon. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THE OREGON PACIFIC iRAILROAD 
COMP AN V is organized for the purpose of provid- 
ing the State cf Oregon with an urgently needed 
means of communication with other States and 
foreign countries by means of a railroad from 
YAQUINA BAY on the Pacific Ocean, running 
through the central portion of the State to the east- 
ern boundary thereof, a distance of about six hun- 
dred miles, where connection will be made with 
the railroad line already built to that point, as 
well as with those under construction and projected. 

YAQUINA BAY, from its commanding geo- 
graphical position and the scarcity of ports on the 
Oregon seaboard, is destined to be the future great 
seaport of Oregon, for, among others, the following 
reasons : 

First—It is the ONLY PO iT IN OREGON ON 
THE SEA connected by a railway with the great 
agricultural districts in the State. 

Second—THE OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
crosses the four north and south lines of railroad in 
the Willamette Valley, the great agricultural district 
of Oregon, and the Willamette River at Albany, gath- 
ering business to be delivered at the port of Yaquina. 

Third—The distance to the Pacific Ocean from the 


heart of the Willamette Valley by the OREGON. 


PACIFIC RAILROAD is only 72 miles, while by the 
way of Portland and the Columbia River it is 2°0 
miles to the sea. 

Fourth—It is the terminus of a railroad traversing 
an agricultural country of unsurpassed fertility, pro- 
ducing millions of bushels of grain annually, and 
large yields of other agricultural products, and sup- 
porting herds of cattle, sheep, and horses. The rail- 
road also passes through a country rich in deposits of 
coal, iron, gold, and silver, and, for fifty miles, 
through one of the finest bodies of timber anywhere 
in the world. The timber district has been preserved 
to this time by the absence of needéd railroad facili- 
ties. 

Fifth—The whole business of central, southern, and 
eastern Oregon will be carried by the OREGON 
PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY to Yaquina, and 
distributed from that port in about one-half the time 
consumed and at about one-half the cost for transpor- 
tation charged by any other existing or projected 
lines. 

The business immediately available to the ORE- 
GON. PACIFIC RAILROAD, and the large business 
that will come to it as its line is pushed further east- 
ward until it reaches Boise City, and there makes 
connection with the present transcontinental lines as 
well as others to be completed, demonstrates that 
Yaquina Bay is to be the future great seaport of Ore- 


gon. 

The topography of the eastern portion of the State 
of Oregon and the Territory of Idaho compels.all 
roads crossing Oregon over its eastern border to enter 
the State at or near the point determined at its east- 


ern terminus by the OREGON PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 

With adequate ocean shipping facilities to handle 
the traffic there would now be available sufficient 
business to meet all the fixed charges. 

From the heart o* the Willamette Valley to the sea 
the distance by the Oregon Pacific Railroad is but 72 
miles, while the shortest line by other roads is 230 
miles in length, which will enable the OREGON 
PACIFIC RAILROAD to hold the business against 
competition. As distance and time add to the cost of 
transportation, it is simply an impossibility for com- 
peting lines to handle the business at the same rate 
as is done by the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD 
COMPANY. Central Eastern Oregon being a treeless 
country will draw its timber and coal supply from 
along the line of the OREGON PACIFIC RAIL- 
ROAD in the Cascade Mountains. The supplies of 
timber and coal will be taken East on the trains going 
to the fertile plains of that district for agricultural 
products to be delivered at the port-of Yaquina, thus 
securing traffic each way. This gives, without inter- 
ference, the OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD the 
remunerative local business, and will enable it to do 
through business at prices that will command its full 
share of that traffic. 

THE OREGON PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 
PANY will locate and own the towns along the line 
of its road, and reap the benefits resulting therefrom. 
The principal lands through which the Company’s 
line runs and is located are owned by the Company, 
and amount to over nine hundred and fifty thousand 
acres. More than three-quarters of these lands are 
open rolling plains, and immediately available for 
tillage. 

The franchise confers exceptional advantages on 
the Company, and among them is the return to the 
Company, by the State, of all taxes levied and col- 
lected until 1900, on the lands and other properties of 
the Company. | 

The Company has in operation 136 miles of con- 
tinuous road, at the end of which it enters the 
timber tract above referred to; 30 miles are in the 
hands of the Construction Department, and 40 miles 
of roadbed through the Malheur Valley are ready 
for rails. The whole line will be completed by the 
Autumn of 1890. Steel rails for completion of the 
road, together with fastenings, have been pur- 
chased. 


The five millions of bonds now offered are the 


between the Railroad 


these bonds are held by that 
Railway Company only as the work of construction 


rogresses. 
OREGON PACIFIC AD 
New-York, 15th May, 1889. 


The undersigned will receive subecrip- 
tions for the above-mentioned FIVE MILL- 
DOLLARS (#5,000,000) 5 per cent. 
Pacific Railroad 

re 


at 12 o’clock on Saturday, 
right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, or to close the subscriptions at an 
earlier date, and toallot a smaller amount 
than applied 


per cent. 

Copies of the Articles of Incorporation 
and of the mortenee have been deposited 
with the undersigned, from whom forms 
of application may be obtained. 


BARKER BROTHERS & CO., 
125 South 4th St., Philadelphia. 


MANHATTAN TRUST CO., 


10 Wall St., New York. 


United States Government 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


8% (Guaranteed First Mortgages, 8% 


Specially secured by 25% deposit with Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Co. of Boston. Fully 
guaranteed, payable at maturity. Interest 
paid semi-annually. 


8% First Mortgage Bonds, 8% 


Interest guaranteed, stock bonus in incorpo- 
rated a insuring large profits to stock- 
holders after the bonds and interest are fully 


"40% Syndicate Investments, 10% 


Inside Kansas City Business and Residence 
Property, with half-profits to investors. 


Ge Send for circulars and Com record, showing 
$2,000,000 profits to 1883. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
CAPITAL, $50,000. SURPLUS, $637,547.50. 


WILLIAM H. 
n. Agt., 50 State St., ton. 


5 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
1 
| 
remainder of the total issue of fifteen millions pro- 
vided for inthe and by an 
ompany and Messrs. Barker 
| F 
ee, Soe The subscription will be opened at 10 
o’clock on Thursday, May 23, and will close , 
} 
ayment to be made: 10 per cent. at the 
time of allotment, 45 per cent. June 15, > 
and the balance of oe per cent. on July 11; 5 
: interest to be adjusted to date of final pay- d 
ment, when the bonds will be delivered. 
Payments may be anticipated if desired, ; 
ee ieee and interest will be allowed thereon at 6 
| 
| 
| 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE ; 
Join Gaze’s Select Parties, leav- 
EUROPE} weekly for Paris (only $150— 
A ODOT, rcuiars and Ulustrated ** Lourist Gazette 
mailed free. 
H. GAZE & SON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 
| 


May 23, 1889. 
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THE KEYNOTE OF 


SUCCESS. 
Discussmg Western short 
gages as investments, The 


Christian Union, in its issue of 
March 7, 1889, said: “ The 
record of The Mortgage Invest- 
ment Company, which has its 
headquarters in the Morse 
Building, New York, and for 
its officers well-known New 

York business men, goes far to 
prove the advantage to 
investor of concentrating the 
business of loaning Eastern 
capital on Western property|} 
(which was formerly done 
largely through Western banks 
and individual loan agents) in 
the hands of loaning companies 
with large resources, which have 
their experienced and salaried 
agents in different localities 
under careful supervision, and 
whose officers are men of great 
personal responsibility.” 

The Company thus referred to has the bene- 
fit of an experience of thirteen years, during 
which over a million and a quarter of dollars 
have been invested, without the loss of a dollar 
of principal or interest, and without a fore- 
closure. Its success is due, perhaps, largely 
to the fact that it considers more carefully 
the safety of the form of investment offered 
than the rate of interest paid. It believes 
that those forms that allure with the offer of 
large interest almost invariably involve a great 
risk, which the person who has worked hard 
to accumulate his saving should hesitate to 
assume. Its office is conveniently located in 
the Morse Building (which building is owned 
by its Vice-President and Treasurer), at 140 
Nassau Street, corner of Beekman Street, 
New York, where it is glad to see intending 
investors, or correspondence will receive 
prompt attention. 


CHARLES R. OTIS, President: 
(Of Otis Bros. & Co., elevators.) 


G. LIVINGSTON MORSE, Vice-President. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, Treasurer. 


PER NET 
CENT INCOME 


Is ASSURED BY BUYING THE 
Real Estate Debenture Bonds 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING C0. 


CAPITAL PAID $600,000. 
In denominations from — Upward. 
ages on 


in Company, whose liabilities are ited w- 


fact, it has over twice un 

missioners’ Report. It is under the supervision of the 
State Bank Commissioners, the same as other banks 
in Connecticut. Every safeguard is thrown around 
ey nds to make Prec as safe as Government 


RECORD. 


Thirtee usiness without a dollar lost, or 
a day'e 8 in payme yment of Principal or Inte 
Apply for full 


FRANK R. paueon, New York Agent, 
(With Gilder & Farr), 3 
31 and 33 Broad St. 


Texas coune at Eight Por Per Cont. 


Having sg an experience of five years in gre 
veying Lands and seven years in Loaning East- 
ern Money on Real Estate since coming to 
Texas, I would solicit correspondence with 
Private investors as to my method of doing busi- 
ness and the safety of long time 

Real Estate Loans in Texas, 
Paying & per cent. net to investor. 

Address B. CHANDLER, 

San Antonio, Texas. 


Reference by to The Christian Union or 
the * 
Nationat New York City, or 


MONEY MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest-bearing securities of the East, 
but no investment can be more secure than mortgages 
on real estate in St. Paul, the largest and most rapidly 
growing city in the Northwest, and it will net seven 
and eight per cent. interest, payable semi-annually in 
New York Exchange. A long and successful experi- 
ence, without a single loss to investors, has established 
our business and guarantees satisfaction. 

Unquestioned references on application. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 


SMITH & TAYLOR, 


333 ROBERT STREET, Cor. FOURTH, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The Min- 
nesota Title 
Minneapolis, Minn. insures 
Ow rs against loss from Defect or in 4 
Estate "Titles and Fraud the in- 
sured titles, if assailed, at its 
—e cost. If insured Mo 
the fee by foreclos- 

insures his fee. Ca 
ure, the of Stockholde 
Fund, held by State Au Bt f 
%200,000. Mortgages A! | 

r cent., v with 

Address t tary. this paper. 


ARAL 


WANTED 


In sums of $500 and upward, to loan on 
Improved yes Real Estate, at 


Principal and Interest seed Denver Real 
meme nets an average of 25 per cent. per annum. 
and information free. 
Reler t to Union Bank, German National Ban 
and State National Bank of Denver; ; Chemic 
National Bank and National Park Bank of New 


MOORE & ERMERINS, 


1,626 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
239 Broadway, New York. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


NO. 7 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 

CAPITAL, $500,000. SURPLUS, $560,213 

Correspondents: Twentsche Bank, Am- 
Holland; B. W. Blydenstein & 

ondon, England. 

Allows interest on deposits ; and interest on balances 
of active accounts of merchants and others. 

Transacts a general banking business 
money on pow | with New 
roo a real first mortgage, 
Title ~All tee policy, ascol security. 

Foreign Bills of Exelian e bought and sold. 

Securities bo da sold and orders for same exe- 


ught an 


cuted on comumeinalon through its correspondents in 
London and Amsterdam on all Continental 
— of 

as Exec Guardian, 
wile Pos the statuto also, as 
trar, eg and Fi Agent for 8 
Cities, Railroads. and r jons, an 
for Real Estate M ds in New 


with coupon 
where. Collects rents, 
pons, and dividen 
Negotiates State, yore and corporate loans. 


John D. 
Warner John Van Voor 
Hooper 0. Van rien,” W. W. Van Voorh 
James B. Van Woert, Geo. W. Van =< 
G. Van Nostrand, James 
John R. Planten, k, 
H W. Bookstaver, te ° Venderhorst Kuyt, 
Robert B. Roosevelt, mry W. O. Edye, 
Geo. M. Van Hoesen, Jotham Goodnow, 
Wm. Dowd, F. 
msen, eter cko 
W. D. Van Vleck. | Daniel AY Heald. 
ROBERT B. ROOSEVELT, President. 
JOHN D. VERMEULE, Vice-President. 
GEO. W. VAN SIC Becretarv. 
GEO. H. LEWIS, Prest. Capital paid up, 000 
ROBT. P. MAYNARD. Sec. Capital 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT 
IOWA. 


M jontplien Vt. 
Rutland, 


a regular income 
sure to in value, f the Home 
Coupon Beari ng ome 
Minnesota. By investing $65 you can se- 
cure 6 per Cent. ee and certifi- 
cate worth at ma ST MOR oo. stock 

based upon Fi RS TCACE on 
cent. is added to the he principal 
be withdrawn Highest 


due notice, investigation invited. 
references. vestigation General 
Wainat Street. Waioel PHIL Puts. 


~ 4No Other City, 
East or West, gives such substantial 
assurance of splendid growth as 
KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 
Ksgansas.”” THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


USHNELL 
USHNELL 


Real Estate and Finaneial Agents, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Interest, 
6, 7, and 8 _per cent. per annum a semi- 
annually, in = a York or Boston. R Estate In- 


vestments 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
n, Mass. 
T% FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


REFERENCES 
First National Bosto 
Absolute Security. 8 No 


tanendance solicited. 

Loans without expense to Investor, and 

rsonal examination of property Titles 
insured by Minn. Title Insurance and Trust 

References permitted to First Nat. and EL 
Banks, of Minneapolis, and to responsible and w “ 
known business and professional men in N. Y. C 

WM. E. SMITH, Temple Court, iinonsdile, Minn, 


SAFEST OF ALL 


ender 


years’ experience, Ample Capi- 
tal. Wide connections. Refer ** Congregation- 
alist.”” Send erences 


7% 8% 
UAREFUL INVESTORS 


Would do well to write for description of 
securities and our references. 


GUARANTEE LOAN AND TRUST Cd 


Cor. Sixth and Wyandotte Sts. 


{ 0 %, KANSAS "16% 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 
* 6% and 7% 


Hammett, Davison 8 ©. 


Kansas City, Mo-.- 


e personal attention to ae examination of 


bef lac loans. ese loans can 
property” bet Hartford, Conn., or Messrs. 


CHas. L. & Co., York. 


YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


phous logs to investoes geod reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT co. 


NEW YORK CITY." 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


U 8T.. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Personal examination and 
:| conservative valuations made 
before placing. 


$12,000,000 


INVESTED DURING THE LAST 13 YEARS 
WITHOUT LOSS SHOULD COMMEND OUR 
DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES TO 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTORS. THESE SECU- 
RITIES ARE ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY 
SPECULATIVE ELEMENT, AND YIELD SIX 
PER CENT. INTEREST. SEND FOR “12 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WESTERN MORT- 
GAGES.” 


NEW ENGLAND LOAN & TRUST (0., 


180 BROADWAY. NEW VORK. 


No other offers such inducements 
for profitable investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 


JAMES D. HUSTED, 
President, 


Lhe best tenth of western 
mortgage loans are surely 
good investments. 

The question is how to get 
into that tenth. 

Put all your caution on this 
one point: the choice of your 
lender. 

Send fora primer on western 
lending. 

THE Kansas City INvestMENT COMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Iw 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 


CAPITAL $1.000.000. 
7% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
G% GOLD DEBENTURES. 
57% SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and Principal payable in New York. 30 years’ 
experience. © investor ever lost a dollar or waited a 
day for his dues. Savings Certificates for sums of $¢ 
and upwards convertible at any time. Our securities are 
largely held by Trustees, Guardians, Colleges, Savings 
Banks, and investors throughout all the Eastern States. 

‘or references, testimonials and fullinformation apply te 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co 
KANSAS. 


7 State St., Alban 40 Wall St., N. Y. Cit 
South 4th St., 35 Congress St. 


to The 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


OF TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


Paid-Up Capital and Surplus, $550,000 
DEBENTURE BONDS 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Absolute Safety. Good Rates. 
For references and further particulars address 
H. E. BALL, Pres'’t, 
GEO. C. MORRELL, Vice-Pres’t, 
Topeka, Kan, 


MASS. 


101 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
N. ‘YES & CO., 


Y. A No.l broadw: 


87, 97% 10% 
Mortgage Investments 


For particulars and references, address 


THOMAS &C0., - - TACOMA, 


Washington Territory. 


Before Send for the little book a 


estern Mo as in- 
Investing free on 
Investment 


ompany, 140 Nassau ae ew York, 


Also, read coreeety the article entitled ** Mone 
Matters ’’ in The Christian Union of March 14, page 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


IMPORTERS OF 


uRCH|A)MaAsks 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 228.WAr 


NLY.CITY. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


F 

or Price 2. 
H. Mcs E & CO 

Mention this 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


M the grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


timore, Md, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FU ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


MAITLAND ARMSTRONG & C0., 
Stained Glass and Interior Decoration, 


Interior decoration and work in American 
Glass from the designs of Mr. 

English. painted glass lass the | 

of 


layton & 
GENTS 


CLAYTON & BELL, Glass Painters to the Queen, London, 
61 WASHINGTON SQUARE, SOUTH, 
NEW YORK. 


upwards. Prompt | and 
Coupons made and remitted to II 
| 
York. — 
Asse 000,000. est 
estate in Minnesota, ota, Wisconsin, Colorado, 
and Texas, held in trust by the Union Trust pompeny N 
of New York and the Security Com of Hartford, 
Fifteen 
assets We are loaning or several of the leading insuran 
q companies, savings banks, and qollegeg 
. many private institutions. Re 
Pres’t of Nat’] Life In 
@. L. Temple, Treas. Marble & 
N. i; v. Robt. A. Hume, Ahmednager, India : . 
Prof. H. A. Newton, New Haven, Conn. ; A. J. New- 
4 ton, Brooklyn, N and many others. DDD DP DOP 
- 
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indicate within two weeks that the was ved. 


F ADDRESS.— When achange of address is ordered, 
cHARer< and old address must be given, and notice sent one 
week before the change is desired. 
EMIT.—Remittances should be sent by Check, ope 


UnNIon om COMPANT. Cc d Postal Notes should be sent in 
Letter. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ADVERTISING RATES—AGATE MEASURE. 
Schools and Colleges.........----sceccecescececcecseecceeeees 20 cts. a line 


Discounts on orders amounting to fifty dollars or more. 
Address The Christian Union Company, 
Lawson Valentine, President, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


“WHO WISHES A HORSE WITHOUT oneauda MUST GO ON FOOT.” 


—From THE BRETON. 


— 


THE 
PUBLISHER’S DESK. 


A Christian weekly newspaper, containing an 
epitome of the world’s general news with impartial 
editorial comment, besides a complete résumé of 
religious matters and a vigorous, healthy expres- 
sion of opinion, free from sectarianism, is a need 
in every Christian home. Snch a paper is The 
Christian Union. No one with deep religious 
sensibilities can become an habitual reader of 
The Christian Union without a feeling of strong 
attachment for the publication, and many lives 
have been turned into the pathway leading to 
universal good by absorbing its principles. —[The 
Wabash Plain Dealer. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
IS 


1. A Family Paper. It devotes large space to 
family life and family interests. It believes that 
as the family was the first, so it is the most funda- 
mental, institution; that whatever preserves the 
family saves the Nation; that whatever fosters 
purity of life in the family promotes religion, pure 
and undefiled, in the church. So believing, its first 
aim is to make every home it enters purer, whole- 
somer, happier, for its coming. 

2. A News Paper. Each week contains an inter- 
pretative account of the history of the world during 
the week preceding. The reader of its Outlook 
will have the prominent events in current history 
though he read no other paper. In interpreting 
current events it interprets political history at 
home and abroad: Socialism in Germany; Bou- 
langerism in France; Home Rule in England ; 
Temperance, Tariff, Administrative eT, Indus- 
trial Progress at home. 

3. A Reform Paper. It is neither a Republican, 
a Democrat, a Prohibition, nor a Labor journal ; but 
it advocates liberty and equal rights throughout the 
country, and for all races; reform of the Civil 
Service; equalization of taxation ; immediate re- 
striction and eventual abolition of the saloon; the 
maintenance unimpaired of a public school system ; 
and a democracy of wealth as well as of education, 
virtue, and political power. It believes in the 
brotherhood of man, and therefore in liberality, 
equality, and fraternity. It believes in govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people, 
and is therefore the enemy of any substitute for 
popular government, whether aristocratic, pluto- 
cratic, or bureaucratic. 

4. A Religious Paper. It is more solicitous to 
maintain religion than to establish a theology; it 
believes, with Cecil, that the greatest heresy is the 
want of love ; it accepts, for substance of doctrine, 
the theology of Clement of Alexandria as described 
by Archdeacon Farrar: “It is his lofty and whole- 
some doctrine that man is made in the image of 
God; that man’s will is free; that he is redeemed 
from sin by a divine educative and corrective dis- 
cipline; that fear and punishment are but remedial 
instruments in man’s training; that Justice is but 
another aspect of Perfect Love ; that the physical 
world is good and not evil ; that Christ is a Living, 
not a Dead, Christ; that all mankind form one 
great brotherhood in Him; that salvation is an 
ethical process, not an external reward; that the 
Atonement was not the pacification of wrath, but 
the revelation of God’s Eternal Mercy.” 

5. An Independent Paper. It acknowledges 
allegiance to no party, only to patriotism ; to no 
creed, only to truth ; to no faction, only to human- 
ity ; to no church, only to Christ. It is in politics 
non-partisan, in theology undenominational, in 


desires change which is not. 


sympathies catholic, in purpose constructive, in 
spirit full of hope. It is radical, but not revolu 
tionary ; neither fears change which is growth nor 
Its field is the world, 
its instrument truth, its object the development of 
character, its inspiration faith, hope, and love. 


PERSISTENCE. 


A story has recently been told which illustrates a 
capital business quality. Thirty years ago a bare 
footed and ragged boy presented himself at the desk 
of one of the partners in a large manufacturing house 
in Glasgow and asked for the position of errand 
boy. The gentleman in question told him there 
was a good deal of running to be done, but that 
the first qualification would be a pair of shoes. 
The boy nodded and disappeared. For the next 
two months he picked up odd jobs about the market, 
and slept in one of the stalls; then, with the money 
he had saved, he presented himself at the same desk 
properly shod. The manufacturer looked at him 
and said, “ You cannot have the place in those rags ; 
you would disgrace the house.” The boy looked 
for a moment unhappy, then promptly retired with- 
out a word. Six months later he reappeared 
decently clothed. The manufacturer’s attention 
was now aroused. He saw that the boy had denied 
himself food to fit himself for the place, but upon | 
questioning him he discovered that he could neither 
read nor write. He told him that he could not 
employ him as an errand boy until he could do 
both. Again the boy disappeared, going this time 
into the country and working in some stables in order 
to be near a night-school. A year later he reap- 
peared at the same desk and announced that he 
could read and write. He got the place, and is now 
chief foreman in the concern. This story points its 
own moral. It is impossible to resist the sort of 
persistency which this boy possessed. To the boy 
on the outside the business world looks very like an — 
intrenched city with locked gates, but persistency 
is the key that will open almost any door. 


RELIEF FUND FOR WORKING GIRLS. 


In the Home Department of The Christian Union 
for May 2 an appeal was made for funds to 
assist working girls in obtaining a short vacation in 
the country during the summer months. The enter- 
prise is a most excellent one, worthy of the support 
of benevolent persons who desire to place their 
money where it will do the most good. For full 
particulars we will refer to the article “ A Co-opera- 
tive Home,” in the same number. The amounts - 
received up to date are as follows : : 


Mrs. M. F. H., New York City..... 2 00 


71 00 


THE HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 
Received during past week : 


Mrs. M. 3 00 
Previously 200 00 
$219 00 
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BDUCATIONAL. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East Sreeet, N. Y. 


PLACE 
andaigua, N 


Heme or Girls. and 
ents 0 u 
Art. ial Course f for] Pupils pre oe 
versities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK. President. 


MAWR COLLEGE} 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

graduaton Pa., ten miles from Philadel 

os uate and t. 

G Mathe Engl Anglo-Saxon, 

Fre dtalian, Bpaniah, German rman, includ 

ing reach, Old and Old High German, Political 
Chemistry, Biology, and osophy- 


Physi 
ymnasium t’s ete. 
Fellowships (value ) in Gree hemat- 


Dr. Sargen app 
glish, Mat 


TYPEWRITING 


Taught in One Month. 


STENOGRAPHY 


Taught in Three Months. 


Pupils qualified as as expert Typewriters in one month, 
or money refunded e finger movement taught. 
The extraordinary advantage offeréd of 


Four Hours’ Daily Practice on 


TYPEWRITING MACHINES 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Speed dictation 


b ‘with pleasure to in her 
without any knowledge of type- 
write eS y, at the 


rates. 
is of six to eight hours of stenographic 


instruction week day and four hours every 


week-day eve 
DICTATION WILL BE GIVEN IN ANY 
SYSTEM OF STENOGRAPHY BY 
THE HOUR, WEEK, OR 
MONTH. 
. mmended and other- 


demand for the services of sten has been 
Froater than could be filled by Mise Lam 


sheets b y stu- 
dents for dictation, a dollar. 
Stenography Can be Taught by Mail with 
Perfect Success. 
Separate Courses of Commercial Penman- 
ship. A Good Business Hand Ac- 
quired in One Month, 


Call or address 


MISS LAMB, 


Room 33, 3d Floor, Gilsey Building, 
1,193 Broadway, Bet. 28th and 29th Sts., 
Next Door to Dockstader’s Theater. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE 


thirty 


vy. GEORGE GANT NETT, 
69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ewer GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, re-opens Sept. 19, 1889. — admitted 
to Smith and Wellesley on our ce 
Miss V. W. Burroum, A.B., 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL or LAW. 


Twenty Instructors. 


Opens October 2. Address Hon. E. H. Bennett, 
Dean. 10 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
at the Peekskill Military Academy will open 
June 20, 89. Send for circular. 

JOHN N. TILDEN, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


ISS ABBY H. 
Home and y School, 
For young ladies and — rls, is. Newbury. Street, Bos- 
ton, » will reo ctober 2. Superior opportu- 
nities for the shady of the ancient and modern lan- 
es, history, and mental and moral 
hilosophy. 


RS. BEECHER’S well-known Family School 

for Young Girls will receive pupils at the opening 
of spring term, April 24. 
pleasantest villages on the Sound, and pupils can re- 
main through the summer if it is desired. Address 
Bayport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


AMHERST Summer School 


of Languages, Science, Art, Literature, Political 
Science, Mathematics, and Physical Training. ay 
teenth Session at "July to 
Aug. 9, 1889. Circulars 


Prof WL. MONTAG 


» Amherst, 


The school is in one of the | s 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, Newark, N.J- 


rite for Mention t this nis paper. 


HANNUM’S 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


870 Asylum St.,-Hartford, Ct. 


A reliable ey ae Study and Practice of Bus- 
iness = which is 
ed ed by 1 


eading business men. 
tion to “the 0 
address 


Pres’t 


Short- 
writing taught in addi- 
commercial branches. For catalogue 
HANNUM & STEDMAN 

Hartford, Conn. 


TOO 
SCHOOL, BOTH SEXES 
Providen 


as | Founded in 1784. "Excellent hea ‘Students from 18 


States. All denominations. Thorough work in Eng- 
lassics, Music, and Art. Our certificate 


dress 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 


TREMPER HOUSE. 


Open June Se, October. may be seen at 
th Ave. Mondayea Frida 8 or address 
J. H. T REM pen hoenic 
of Cozzens’, now 


THE IRVING CLIFF, 


HONESDALE, PA. 


_A new pamamer resort, four hours from New York, 
ion, surroun on l, 


J. W. ALMY, Honesdale, Pa. 


lish, Science, C 
admits to Coll 


‘THE GOOPER HOUSE, 


OTSEGO LAKE, Cooperstown, N.Y. 


Will Open June 20th. 
Superior accomodations at reasonable prices. No 


| Hay Fever! No Malaria! No Mosquitoes! New train 


from New York ; time shortened. 
Ss. E. CHITTENDEN, Proprietor. 
Also manager of the new “ Princess Anneg,’’ Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. Winterand Summer.Resort. Ad- 
dress or call 44 Broadway, New York. 


Belgian Royal 
U.S. Mai 


STEAMSHIPS, 


Samine Every WEEK FoR 
ANTWERP and PARIS. 


Special facilities offered to persons 
desiring to visit Paris, Belgium, Hol- 
land, the Rhine, Germany, and Italy. 

Return tickets at reduced rates, and 

ood to return by Inman Line from 
if desired. 

We can refer by permission to Rev. 
LYMAN ABBOTT, who crossed by 
Red Star Line last summer. 

See article by ‘‘Laicus” in Vaca- 
tion Number of The Christian Union, 
August gth, 1888. 


First Cabin Rates, $50 and upwards. 
Second Cabin Rates, $40 and $45. 


For information or passage apply to 
PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


AGENTS, 


OUR 

$6 
Speeial ’ London-made Clothing 
Has all the character and 
style of First- Class Custom 
ork. Being made on the 
ame princi es, in large 
quantities, e prices are 


for this high 
ments than 


any sup e 80- 
hcit an — ion of our 
8 ore purchasing. 


EK. O. THOMPSON, 


Merchant Tailor and Importer of Special 
London-made Clothing, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TWILIGHT PARK in the 
Catskills—a very formal sum- 
mer encampment, or a “= in- 


formal summer-cottage village 
in the woods, for families. All 


the eating at the Club-house;| 


$7 a week for first-rate board. 

Ten cottages will be wanted 
for every one that will be ready ; 
so I am not inviting tenants. 
What is wanted is cottages. 
Buy lots and build for your- 
selves—or for investment. 
Women are clubbing together 
and building cottages. Men 
can do the same. Pemanent 
summer homes without house- 
keeping. 

The cost of a quarter-acre lot 
is $150 zow. [A recent buyer 
was one of the first to buy at 
Bar Harbor at $400 an acre. 
He saw his property there go 
up to $36,000 an acre.] A 
cottage costs about $1,000; 
the furniture, say, $250 ; total, 
$1,250. The costliest cottage 
yet is only $2,000, including 
lot and furniture. A party of 
professional men and women— 
artists, writers, teachers—went 
up last week, and bought thir- 
teen lots; another party goes 
Friday. 

It isn’t a place to get rid of 
money. It is a place for health 
and strength and jolly life in 
the woods, 2,000 feet high, with 
the world in sight, as the birds 
have it. 

Agreeable people only are 
wanted. I take my own way 
to pick them out from those 
who come. 

People who live by the sea 
had better take their rest in 
the mountains. Ask your phy- 
sician. 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
Sanitary Engineer. 


~ 


119 Pearl Street, 


De YOUR MONOGRAM either 2 or 3 Letter 


for Marking your Linen or Paper and 

Envelopes with indelible Ink and Bronze 
Colors. ONLY S5O0cts. POST-PAID. 

Also PEN and PENCIL STAMPS 25cts. 

POST-PAID. 

TUCKER & SCHOTT, 

RUBBER & STEEL STAMP MAKERS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, &c. 

100 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


WANTS. 


Cards of not more than one-half inch 
will be inserted in this column, for 
subscribers only, for 50 cents. 


50 Cts. 50 Cts. 


HAMMOND TYPEWRITER in perfect order 
and good as new for sale. A bargain. Address 
J. N. B., Christian Union Office. 


A FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET in Cam- 
bridge, for July and August. Write to care of 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


A LADY desires a position as companion, in a 
refined family; references given. Address D. R., 
Christian Union. 


WANTED-—By a lady of ten years’ experience, a 
situation as resident or visiting governess for 
kindergarten and primary instruction. For full 
information and references inquire at 15 West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS will find a pleasant 
home at moderate price, in good location, very 
near Exposition grounds, by addressing Mile. 
Verdin, 100 Avenue Victor Hugo. References 
among Christian Union subscribers. 


A YOUNG MAN of excellent standing in one of 
our best universities, with unexceptionable refer- 
ences, desires a situation as tutor for the summer, 
Lessons given in music, organ, and piano if de- 
sired. Address O. P., Christian Union. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE in instructing 
weak-minded children desires a [position as 
resident governess ; references given. Address 
A. B., Christian Union. 


TO RENT—Furnished, for the Summer, a cottage 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. All the modern con- 
veniences ; situated opposite a large Park. Address 
Miss E. A. Gerow, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


GENTLEMAN DESIRES BOARD in pri- 
vate family, vicinity Flatbush and Seventh Ave- 
nues, Brooklyn. References. Home, Christian 
Union Office. 


FOR SALE-A THREE-TRACK COLUM- 
BIA TRICYLE in excellent condition and 
nearly as good as new. Cost originally $135. 
The owner, having no further use for it, will sell 

at about one-third cost. Address W. T. S., care 
Christian Union. 

A SMALL FURNISHED HOUSE for rent, 
at Highland Avenue Station, Orange, N. J., for 
the months of July and August. To servants 
will remain, if desired. It has nine rooms, a bath- 
room and basement kitchen. The location is nea 
the station. Address The Christian Union. 


ROOMS WITH BOARD at moderate prices, 
Paris, France. Location central, near Exposition 
buildings. French conversation. Highly recom- 
mended by Americans. Address Mme. Cézaire, 
50 Rue de Lille. 


BACON COTTAGE, quiet, homelike, restful. 
Pleasant, breezy rooms overlooking the sea. Boat- 
ing, sailing, fishing; sea food of all kinds. Refer- 
ences given as to the reliability and liberality of 
table. Terms reasonable. Address Henry Bacon, 
Clinton, Conn. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS will open 
July 10 on the shores of Lake Dunmore, Salisbury , 
Vt. Boys under personal supervision of master. 
Opportunities for boating, swimming, fishing, 
hill climbing, and tramping. Term, four weeks. 
For circular references address Charles H. Howe, 
Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


A GENTLEMAN who has had long experience in 
the care of boys will take charge of two or more 
on a visit tothe French Exposition and points of 
interest in Kurope, during the months of July 
and August. Refers by permission to Hon. Wm, 
G. Choate of New York, Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., of New Haven, and Rev. E. P. Parker 
D.D., of Hartford. Please address M. 
Box 1,402, New Haven, Conn. 


WANTED-— By a lady of experience, with highest 
references, a situation as Housekeeper or to care 
for an invalid. Is accustomed to the oversight of 
children and servants. Would not object to travel. 
Address Housekeeper, Box 228, Flushing, L. I. . 


EUROPEAN TRAVEL.-—A lady who has lived 
in Europe and traveled extensively is prepared 
to conduct a party of ladies—or family—anywhere 
and for any length of time. Expenses as moder- 
ate as consistent with comfort. Address Mrs. 
E. 8. Brinton, 1,445 Q Street, Washington, D. C. 


A GOOD SUMMER TENANT wanted for a 
delightful Summer Home, on the Orange Mount- 
ain, in Montclair, N. J. Easy access; large, airy, 

cool house ; summer vegetables and fruits; good 
cow ; stable for horses. All things convenient and 
agreeable. Address F. H., Christian Union Office. _ 


EUROPEAN TOUR.—One hundred days. A 
small and select party of ladies sail July 3 by 
steamer ** Noordland,’’ for Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Paris, London, and 
Scotland. All responsibility assumed by chaperon 
who has spent most of the last three years n 
Europe. Full programme sent on application. 
Address Mrs. M,. F. Butts, North Conway, N. H. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The 
best private school location and building in Pater- 
son, N. J. A Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist. or 
Episcopalian, of high christian character, with 
** References,’’ would find this a grand opening. 
A. B. Wiggin, Principal. 


A SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS will open 
July 10 on the shores of Lake Dunmore, Salisbury, 
Vt. Boys under personal supervision of master. 
Opportunities for boating, swimming, fishing, 
hill climbing. and tramping. Term, four weeks. 
For circular references address Charles H. Howe, 
Box 798, Adams, Mass. 


TO LET AT LAKE GEORGE.—A picturesque 
Queen Anne cottage of ten rooms to let for the 
season, furnished. Is finished in hard wood, with 
stained-glass windows, and every convenience ; 
ice-house, boat, etc. On Lake shore, with excel- 
lent bathing beach. Address James R. Gilmore, 
Lake George, N. Y. 


OAKWOOD FOR SALE.—This beautiful estate 
is situated in the low foot-hills of Santa Clara 
County, California, between the towns of Los 
Gatos and Saratoga, which are four miles apart. 
It contains 85 acres—55 acres in fruit trees, four, 
five, and six years old ; viz.: 2,626 prune, 1,000 pear 
725 apricot, 525 plum, 600 peach, 225 home orchard 
in great variety, with citrus, olive, and nut trees, 
also 400 vinese ; 20 kinds of table grapes. Eighteen 
acres in hay, seven acres of woodland and pasture 
with constant brook, five acres in avenues and 
building sites. Improvements fair, situated in a 
live oak grove with springs. Well-water pure and 
soft. Crop this year about 50 tons of fruit, next 
year 150 tons. Climate the very best in the State. 
Charming views of mountains and valley: Good 
neighborhood. Eight miles from San José; 214 
hours from San Francisco. Price, $35,000; terms 
easy. Address Box 23, Saratoga, Cal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CRITICISM.? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I think you are wrong in some of your 
remarks in the Outlook last week on the 
Massachusetts Education bill. Not all 
of its features may be judicious or proper, 
but the State which has a right to protect 
the child by requiring that he shall be 
educated has assuredly an equal right to 
require that the education offered him 
shall be reasonably adequate. From some 
observation as Superintendent of Schools 
in Massachusetts I became convinced that 


‘the education offered in parochial schools 


was essentially inferior to that given in 
the public schools. Surely it must be 
practicable to do something to correct this 
evil. The objections you urge I think 
would apply equally well to any inter- 
ference by the State on behalf of the 
child. hat you suggest about Protest- 
ants acting “in an ge Dane manner ” 
is manifestly incorrect. No such analogy 
appears to exist from your statement of 
the provisions of the proposed bill. 

What you say as to the limits of the 
authority of the State to furnishing “ such 
culture as may be necessary to equip for 
citizenship” is (pardon my freedom) 
ultra-reactionary nonsense. When, where, 
and by whom has it been decided what 
culture is necessary to equip for citizen- 
ship? Even if such a line could be 
drawn, there must be some authority to 
decide when it has been reached. But 
the (evident) fact is that no equipment 
for citizenship can be other than imper- 
fect and approximate. 

You are generally so wise and true an 
gdvocate of what makes for progress that 
1 regret the more to see you take a reac- 
tionary position here. 
W. Harper. 


or Supt. oF PuBLIc SCHOOLS, 
ALTON, Ga. 


1 See editorial comment in our Outlook. 


THE LILIPUTIAN BAZAAR. 


The growth of this establishment in the last 
few years has been phenomenal. From acom- 
paratively small beginning it has gradually 
extended its dimensions until now it does the 
largest business in children’s clothing of any 

jlace in the country. There is nothing that a 

aby, a child, or,a youth may need in the line 
of wearing apparel that cannot be obtained 
here. Their facilities for doing business by 
mail are exceptionally fine ; the elaborate cata- 
logue, with abundant illustrations and prices 
attached for each article, makes it possible for 
a mother living at a great distance from New 
York to order clothes for the children which 
will be greater in variety, better in quality, and 
lower in price than can usually be obtained at 
the local store. 


In our Financial Department will be found 
some advertisers represented, especially in the 
West, that are not known to all readers of The 
Christian Union, who offer loans on city and 
farm property. Some have been in our col- 
umns for a longer and some a shorter period. 
In some cases the rate of interest may seem 


high to those who are accustomed to the low | 


rates of the East, but the reader should always 
understand that in a comparatively new coun- 
try opportunities for investment in real estate 
at a possible large profit are more numerous 
than in the sections of the country where land 
values have reached their maximum. We 
carefully investigate the standing of every 
house before it 1s admitted in our columns, 
and we wish especially to recommend in 
Minneapolis Wm. E. Smith and W. B. Clark 
Investment Co., and in St. Paul, Minn., Smith 
& Taylor and Bushnell & Bushnell. 


The attention of investors is directed to the 
announcement in our advertising columns rel- 
ative to the first mortgage six per cent. bonds 
of the Oregon Pacific Railroad, of which 
$5,000,000 are offered for subscription at par 
and accrued interest by Messrs. Barker Bros. 
& Co., of Philadelphia, and the Manhattan 
Trust Co., of New York. The Company is now 
operating 136 miles of road, and has 70 miles 
under way. When completed the Company’s 
main line will be 600 miles long, extending 
from Yaquina Bay, the only coast seaport in 
Oregon, to the eastern boundary of the State, 
where it will connect with other roads. The 

ople connected with the enterprise are well- 
Rasen capitalists of the East, while those 
who are residents of Oregon are identified 
with the development of the territory trav- 
ersed by the 


=LADIES 

Greatest inducements to get 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 

Coffees and Baking Powders. 


GET PREMIUM 27. 
F particulars address 
P.O. Box 289,New York,N.¥ 


COMPANY 


A Favorite with Physicians. 


HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed “‘a patent medicine,”’ is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 
the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 
brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they 
unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 
stantly in their practice. Beecham/’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the largest sale 
of any proprietary article in the world. For disordered liver, 
weak stomach, wt digestion, and sick headache they 
are incomparable. They act like magic, bringing back almost 
immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole human frame to renewed health 


and energy. 


> ag Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 


/ 


ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 
box on receipt of 25 cents. : 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 
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WATER 


TonawanpDaA, N. Y., March 8, 1889. 
I have used the Gurney Hot Water Heater during the present winter, and am more than 
pleased with its working. It has proved economical, easily cared for, and satisfactory in 
every respect. Had no trouble, with the mercury at 12° below zero, in keeping the house 
heated to 75°. In moderate weather I find it especially economical. J. P. SMITH. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND TESTIMONIAL SHEET. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 


287 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. New York Office, 88 John St. 


SELLING AGENCIES: 
Derroit, T. R. Chase, 138 Larned St., West. Cuicaao, Rice & Whitacre Mfg. Co., 42 & 44 W. Monroe St. 
PoRTLAND, Or., W. Gardner & Co., 134 3d St. CHARLESTON, 8. C., Valk & Murdock, 16, 18 & 20 Hasell St 
San Francisco, J. J. Lawton, 418 Fulton 8t. Covineton, Ky., J. L. Frisbie, 526 Philadelphia St. 
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Original, Simple, Natural, Comprehensive, Educational and helpful entirely apart from 
the memory phase of the subject. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Shedo’s Matural 
Memory MSethod. 


PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS. HONEST CLAIMS. SIMPLE PRINCIPLES. 
Entirely different from any other Memory method. 


Send for descriptive Pamphlet containing opinions of leading educators. 

THE SCHOOL OF MEMORY TRAINING, 4 West 14th Street, New York City. 
3000 COPIES 

awing, Music, ete 


Let- = can be 
ters JC taken 
from one original. Recommended by over 


Send for circular 

30000 USERS 
om A. B. DICK COMPANY 
ee 152 & 154 Lake St., Chicago; 32 Liberty St., New York. 


“TheGladstone"Lamp N.Y. Brass Furnirure Co. 


om BRASS 
BEDSTEADS, 


It e 
iant white light of 85 candle 
Easels, Chairs, 


From One Orig- 
inal Writing, 
Of _'Type-Writer 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
 power—a 

Seeing is Believing. 


**A wonderful lamp ”’ it 
isindeed. Never needs 


8 chimneys, 
never ““smelis of the 
no gumming u Tables,Fenders, 
no leaks, no s uttering, 
noclimbing of the flame, Fire-Sets, 
no annoyance of any 
kind, and cannot ex- AND A Fut Ling 
Fone 10 tg 20 times USE AND DecorA- 
the size and brilliancy TION 
PKR of any ordinary house 3 
aa lamp: Elegant d Our Metal Work 


Sg fis finished im 

ke Bright or Antique 
Brass, Oxidized 
Silver or Bronze, 
does not re- 


rass, Nickel], Gold 

or Antique Bronze. 
for price list. 
Single lamps at whole- 
sale é, boxed and 


sent by express. quire cleaning. 


GLADSTONE LAMP CO. 10 Eat 14th Stet, Now Yr rently added TILES, WOOD 


We have 
MANTELS, which enable us to supply everything 


NEW YORK CITY CLASSES NOW FORMING. Also CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES. | 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
OPEN AIR SPORTS 


BES 


*We are showing the largest 
and most complete assort- 
ment of goods for Summer 
wear in exclusive styles, in- 
cluding: White Flannel and 
light Fancy Worsted Suits, 
Linens, and other wash fab- 
ries for Boys.—Knitted Seam- 
less Suits for Girls, Lawn 


1Tennis Suits, Tennis Blazers 


and Caps to match, Flannel 
Shirts and Waists, Russet 
Leather and Lawn Tennis 
Shoes, Bicycle Hose, Riding 
Leggins, Driving Gloves, &c. 
We also keep a full assortment of new 
Summer Games, including all the popular 
makes of Lawn Tennis Racquets, Nets: 
Balls, and Poles, Croquet Sets, Quoits, 
Baseball Clubs, Balls, Masks, Belts, 


Gloves, Archery, Fishing Rods and Tackle, 
Photograph Cameras and outfits. 


ALL AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


We offer as Special Bargains 


Also, Girls’ Spring Cloaks 
and Jackets, suitable for Sea- 
side and Country Wear, at 
greatly reduced prices. 


Catalogues furnished, and Mail Orders 
carefully filled. 


60 & 62 West 23d St. 


NEW YORK. 


JORSETS ~ 

, Over 14 Millions Sold 

in this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 

Best Wearing Corset 

Ever Made. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ORGANS, $35 to $500. 
Sent for trial in your own home 
defore Med bay. GUARANTEED SIX 


h 
S 6 5 hie ghost co on ‘and. 30 Day necessary for the Fireplace. 
Ziegler & Go. 720 Chestnut St., Phila. 39 UNION SQUARE, New York 


E Catal Free. 
Marchal Smith Plano Co., 2362. 21st 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


679 


May 23, 1889. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


The sixty-third annual meeting of __ the 
American “Home Missionary Society will be 


held at Saratoga Springs, New York, com- 
mencing Tuesday, Jun 4, The Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Duryea, of Omaha, will preach the open- 
ing sermon Tuesday evening. e Rev. E. 
Webb, of Boston, will preside and make an 
opening address. Wednesday morning papers 
will be presented by the Secretaries, and ad- 
dresses may be expected on Wednesday and 
Thursday from Secretaries Merrill, T’omp- 
kins, and Coit, Superintendents Doe, B . 
. Wiard, Sanders, Jones, Bross, Sco- 
field, Schauffler, and Hawkes. Among other 
S ers will be the Revs. S. C. MeDaniel, of 
(le orgia ; W. Puddefoot, of the United 
States; N. Boynton, of Boston; Dr. G. R. 
Leavitt, of Cleveland; E. B. Burrows and 
Dr. Frank Russell, of New York; the Rev. 
E. S. Packard, of Syracuse; Dr. R. R. Mere- 
dith, of Brooklyn, and Dr. W. H. Taylor, of 
New York City. The Woman’s Department 
will hold a public meeting Wednesday after- 
noon, at which ad and oy Am of great 
interest will be heard. For full list of hotels 
and boarding-houses, with prices, see the Ma 
or June numbers of ** The Home Missionary.”’ 
As a rule, the main lines of railroad East and 
West will furnish certificates to those who 


pay full fare to Saratoga that will enable 


them to return for one-third the regular rates. 
Persons desiring to avail themselves of this 
privilege must 
agent who sells them the going ticket. 
certificate, 

Secretary o 


This 


the meeting, will be honored 


by the agent at Saratoga for the return. The | 


going ticket must be purchased within three 
days before or two fa after the opening 
date of the meeting (May 31 to June 4). The 
return tickets to be available must be pur- 


chased not later than June 10th. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


DISINFECTANT 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, cheap. 
Destroys Disease germs, prevents sickness. 
A necessity in every home. 
Invaluable in the sick room 


25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NOBOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


ROOT. 
BEER 


the most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 
TEMPERANCE DRINK inthe world. TRY/JT. 


Ask your Druggist o: Grocer for it. 


C.E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & 


breaktast Coco: 


Is 4 ure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
By more than three ti nes the strength of 

Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
4 or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
acup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


Assorted Colo 
roe 
cents 


rocure a certificate of the. 


countersigned by the 


The Verdict 


Cy ALL who have used Ayer’s Pills 
for Biliousness and Liver Com- 
plaint is that they are the best ever 
made. Being free from any mineral 
ingredients, and sugar-coated, Ayer’s 
Pills are adapted to all ages, constitu- 
tions, and climates. 
‘‘Having used Ayer’s Pills for many 
ears in my practice and family, I feel 
‘ustified in recommending them as an 
excellent cathartic and liver medicine. 
They sustain all the claims made for 
them.’”’—W. A. Westfall, M. D., V. P. 
Austin & N. W.R. R.Co., Burnet, Texas. 
‘“‘Ayer’s Pills keep my stomach and 
liver in perfect condition. Five years 
ago I was afflicted with enlargement of 
the liver and with a severe form of dys- 
pepsia, most of the time being unable to 
retain any solid food on my stomach. I 
finally began to take Ayer’s Pills, and 
after using only three boxes of these 
magical pellets, was a well man.’’— 
Lucius Alexander, Marblehead, Mass. 
If you have Sick Headache, Constipa- - 
tion, Indigestion, or Piles, try . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


Madam Porter’s 


«COUGH 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 


TRY IT. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
-PRESH FRUIT JAMS 


Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


FOR 
CATARRH, ASTHMA, 
HAY-FEVER. 


night 
No pipes or tubes 


an ordi. 
pillow, and only at 
sleeping as 


= usual. ubes. 

Perfectly safe to the wost 
delicate. he medicine 
wr (tar, iodine, carbolic acid, 
: etc.) is breathed in, not 

; swallowed, and goes right 
to the diseased parts of the air passages, from the 
nostrils to the bottom of the lungs. From the ver) 
first night the passages are clearer and the in ma- 
tion is less. It will cure catarrh, bronchitis, asthina, 
hay-fever, and throat aod lung troubles. 

Mr. J._ Corbidge, 2,308 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
writes : I have had catarrh and bronchitis for years 
so bad that I had lost all sense of smell, and had given 
up all hopes of ever getting any better. After usin 
the Pillow-Inhaler a few weeks, my sense of smell 
returned, and the pain has left my chest. I would 
not be without it. 

If you would like to know more about the Pillow- 
Inhafer, send for a pamphlet and testimonials. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1,520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HINDERCORNS. 


PARKER'S GINGER T 


The best of all remedies for 
{nward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stome 
ach and Boweltroubles. Also 
the most effective cure for Sm 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appeti 
overcomes nervous prostration, 


ma 
Bilks, Art Embroidery itti i 
“Ee idery and Knitting Silks. 


and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged. soc. and $1.00, at 


Drgguists. 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
Almost as Palatable as Milk. 

Containing the stimulating properties of 
the Hypophosphites combined with the 
Fattening and Strengthening qualities of 
Cod Liver Oil, the Potency of both teng 
largely increased. 


A Remedy for Consumption. 
Wasting in Children. 

Scrofulous Affections. 

Anemia and Debility. 

Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH,anda WAN1 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
equals this palatable Emulsion. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Chea Meat Flavoring Stock for Sou 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ** an invaluable 
tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” Annual sale 


8,000,000 jars. 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Lsentg's signature in blue across label, 
as above. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO, L’t’d, London 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC * 
* MUTUAL 


INSURANGE COMPANY, 


New York, January 23, 1889. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the j allowing Statement of tts affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1888. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888....... $3,865, 166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1,388,238 01 
Total Marine Premiums........ ccidéccanausa 253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1888, to 3lst $3,867,269 52 
Losses say during the same 

Returns Pre- 

miums and Ex- 

The C has the following Assets, viz.: 

United "States and State of Kew York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,501,315 00 

Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,469,000 00 
; Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,374,912 12 

Amount eeeee ee 8848 $12,167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will 

representatives on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
egal representatives, on an ter Tuesday, the 
Fifth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1888, for which certifica will be 
‘ssued on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST 
W.H.H.M CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
A. A. RAVEN, N. DENTON 8MI 
JAMES LOW WARD FLOYD JONES 
WM. STURGIS, HN L. RIKER, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSON W. HARD, 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ISAAC BELL, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, I LEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 
HORACE GRAY. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM BE. DODGE, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
GEORGE BLISS, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
Cc. A. HAND GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT. GUSTAV AMSINCK 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
R HAWLEY SELL H. HOADLEY, 


CHARLES H. MARSHALL. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


be paid to the holders thereof or their - 


RAISE YOUR BREAD 


IN THREE HOURS 
Avoid All Possibility of Failure. 


THE AMERICAN 
' BR E A D RA ISsER 
Hu 


Win il yee 
i 


SETTING OVER NIGHT. 
No Need of a Fire. 
No danger from cold or 

he whole process 
of mixing, raising and 
baking—with its aid— 
complete in hours, 
and no possibility of re- 
tarded raising in winter 
or sour bread from over- 
heating in summer. THE 
PROCESS CONTROLLED and 
much better, sweeter and 
more healthful bread ob- 
tained. The best authori- 
ties declare to get proper 
results bread should be 


PRICE COMPLETE, 83.75." 
FIRST PREMIUM AT AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW YORK. 
Recommended and used by all the leading authorities on 
cooking, and in use in all New York Cooking and Public 


Mrs. RORER, Principal Philadelphia Cookin-. 


School, says: 
I have been ae yee. American Bread Raiser very 
successfully, and think it is the best device for the pur- 


pose I have ever seen. 
Mrs. HOPE, Principal of Cooking, New York Pub- 
lic Schools, says : 


Having used the American Bread Raiser and found 


it entirely satisfactory I do not hesitate to recommend 
it. 1 have been experimenting in bread-making for 
years, and find best results in QUICK RAISING. I am glad 
of your invention which INsvuREs the raising in three 


hours, and does away with all possibility of failure. 
Lady or Gentlemen Agents wanted in every Town, 
te Send for full descriptive circulars, 


The CASE MANUFACTURIN Co, 
83 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


t Waist, or True Corset 


Flyn 

No. 1 represents a 
high-necked ‘gar- 
» ment. No. 2alow- 


necked one, 
which admits 


\ 


Pat. Jan. 6, 1874— Feb. 
mothers. No. 5 the Misses’ 
attached ple. No. 


abrics cross 


ever constructed. It is universally indorsed by 
eminent physicians as the most Scientific Waist or 
Corset known. 
THE FLYNT WAIST is the only garment man- 
ufactured where the material of which it is made is 
SHRUNK before cut, the only one which in its natural 
construction contains aShoulder Brace which su 


ominal development. Th 


ave fitted be ge satisfactorily, are 
blessing its inventor. 9 


48 pag 


to 
Mrs. 0. P. FLYNT, 319 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Columbus Ave. cars pass the house from all depots. 


wwe 


UL AINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pasific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111. 
1M. WHITMAN, WICKER, E. P. WILSON, 

- General Manager. Traffic Manager. Gen. Pacs. Agt. 

Those answering an Advrertise- 
ment will confer a faror upon the 
Advertiser and Publisher by stat- 
ing that they saw the Advertise 


ment in The Christian Union, 


And 
i receipt or any pro- 
i cess ind ou 
4! 
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| raised quickly. 
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| side of the hip; 
also, the most 
| KG correct way to 
| @) bands for the 
i KO drawers, under 
| 6 and outside pet. 
DD ‘FAN lcoats an 
Y NY Wi \\ No.4 shows the 
4 Flynt Exten- 
i sion and Nurs- 
ing Waist, a 
usUraves hOW Warp O 
at right angles in the back, thereby insu eT | 
waist the most successful Shoulder Brace 
e bust from the shoulders, and (so essential to 
comes the objection- 
superbly, permits that most desirable grace of motion 
— only with perfect respiration gained by free- 
om from compression. For teach- 
Ys equestrians or invalids, for every girl or woman, the 
pia. Flynt Waist is unequaled. Thousands of ladies whom 
constant! 
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WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 
pamphlet, with rules for knitting, 
*mbroidery, e i address by 
ka Spool 


